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PUR^Q SE OF THE FORUM ^ ' ' , .1 . * . 

^Jie PROJECT '.2000t' FORUM was intended to be a meetlhg-of professionals ^ 
. to identify future trends in, sociology , ecouomics, and education and to 
discuss these, trends in light of future program purposes and direction of 
agtiQuJture-^nd agribusiness educatioi}. , ^ - t * . 

There were three important components of the FORUM. *First, tweirve 
noted specialists in* the field^ of education, agriculture, dev^lopifientjal 
psychology, business, sociology, morality, arid economics made presentations 
ins{>jj.red ,by what they saw as prd&inent, future changes in their respective 
disclplini&s*. Secondly, a listening panel of -seldtted agricultural educa- — 
toi*s fronf^cross Towa and the Unit^ States pt^obed the sptecialist^ on 
those matters ^hat were icfentified as impoVt^t ^in agricultur.e "and agri- 
-business education. .Thirdly ,^ there were round-table discussrions and 

interactions by all -specialists and, 1 istenfijg *^anel members in ordeAto* 
. pl^ce those identified trends in perspective to eacji other. / 

' V''- ' ' ' ■ L ' 

TKis review and analysis of current program purposes of agriculture 
and agribusiness education in terms of projected socl^al, agricultural, 
cultural, ecpnomic, educational, and occupational changes ijesulted in a ^ 
^revi«(J^philosophif^al base, for the f oundatlptr of curriculum development 
ih agriciultu're and agribusiness educatJ 



•**This FORUM'was but one .phase o^ a U^ S. Office of Education - currif*^ 
culum development project administered through t\ie Department of Agricul'- 
tural Education, lowa-State University. , ' 



FORUM PARTICIPATION! 



:4 



All sessions of this^ FORUM were open for-publ^c attendance, and these 
vas no conference fee. *lHowe.^f6r, all but official FORUM p'articipants were 
required to absorb their own room 'and meal costs. Official FORUM partici- 
pants included i^ivited speakers, listening panel, Pro^ect^2000 staff, ^ 
Iowa State Agr'icultur^ Education Staff, and the. Project 2t)0p Advisory - 
^Cbfflmittee. * * . . ' ' 

• ' _ <• ^ , 

Public participatiyOn in interaction discussions was Limited during 
pr.esentations, but any persofl was allowed to take an active part in the • 
large group int^rac^bion sessions. 

Presentations were o# interest tQ secondary and post-secondary J 
agricultural educitcjrs, university pe^^sonnel in* related disciplines,* and 
state departTn^at;/of 7publiC' instruction staffs, ae well as other people 
whq would b^ inv^lv^d in the futuce of agriculture and agribusiness 
"-education. * 



< 



Persons' 
return a ^^re- 
desired to heai 



:erfested ill attending the FORUM' were asked 
Ua/tration form,, indicating Hiose presentat 
ind sessions* they Wished to attend/ 



mplete and 
that they 
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PROGRAM ' ^ 
Project 2000 Forum 
fpr Agricultural Education in Iowa 



Monday, Febru^^ry 23 
Memorial Union ^ 



/ 



Afternoon ^ , 

Arrival and check-»in at the Memorial* Union , Iowa State University^ ^ 

' ' ft 

Dinner 



6:4,5^. m. 



Oak Room 



Welcome 



8:00 p.m. 
Room 201 

Room 205 



Ir^troductipns and 
General Comments 

V 

Announcements * 



Forum Orientation 
Forum -Speakers 

i 

Listening Panel 



Dr. llarold CravJfoYd, Head 

Agricultural Education D.epartment * 

Iowa ^tate University \ 

Dr. Alan. A. Kahler 

Project Director 

I{r. Worth Haynes * 

Forum Secretary 



Dr.' Alan A. Kaliler ^ 
Project Director 

Professor. C. E. Bundy 
Chairman, Listening Panel 



Tuesday, February 24 ^ 

Schem^n Continuing Educiation €uilding 



Session 1 * 
Mr . James . Lei s ing , Cha irman 
Iowa ^tate University , 



iw^t 



8:00-a:40 a.m. 

8:40-9:20 

i 

I 

9:20-9:50 , 
9^:50-10:10 , 



Agricultural Trends, Issues 
and New Directions^in^Iowa 

Advances and New Directions 
In Technical Agriculture 



\ 



Mr. Merrill Anderson 
Central National Bank 
toes Moines, Iowa 

Dr. Keith^ Bar irons 

Dow Chemical Corporation 

Midland, Michigan • 



Interaction — Listening PanelJwith above speakers 



. Coffee Break 



I • ■ : ■ . 

^ , . Session 2 • • . ' ^ * 

• . . Joe White, Chairman ^ ' ' 

E^worth Community Collegd • * \_ • 

10:10-^0:50 ^ Trends, Problems, and Iss«s' Dr.. Glenn Burtc^i ' 

. ^ ' Ahead ip World Food Produc- -USDA^tARAS- 
*' * ^ ^ "Georgia CoasXal Plain' 

. * , ' ^ Experiment Station 

10^50-11:30 Significant Scienti-fic ^ ' Dr.. * Michael -I^itt ' 

Trends, Issufes, and Develop- Xrgonne National Laboratory 
. ^ments, in America ' ' ; Argonne, lilinois 

? • J 
ll:,3/)-12:00 ^ Interaction--Listeniji| Panel with above speakers 

12:00-l:00vp,m. ^ Lunch' ' Rooms 20^-208 . 



.•^ Session 3 • , w 

-Mr, Tom Archer, Chairman ' ^ % 

' ♦ Iowa State University . I 

^ . . ^ - i ^ ' 

l:-Q0-l:40.p.m-. . Changing Developmental Needs Dr. Robert Havighurst 

Vof Secondary and Post-Secon- College of Educatloli 

^ dary Youth ' ' • Un.l,ver8jty of Chicago 



l:40-2:.20 . Changing Patterns of Voca- Dr. H. B, Gelatt ' \ 

. ^ tional a'nrd Career D^ision- Anf6rican Institute of- ReseaAch 
- * Makinc • t>.,i«ai.._ o-ur j \ 



2:20-2:50 



2:50-3:10 ' Coffei .Break 



' Kaking . Palo Alto, California 

* 

Int«action~Listen±i^g' Panel with above' speakers 



Session 4 • 
Mr. James Athen, CUairman' 
State Department of Public Instruction 



3:1Ql-3:50 New Moralities and Old: A . Dr. Paul Holmer 

' .Reconsl,deration Yale. Divinity School 

' ■ ^, . ° New Haven, Co'nnecticut •• 

3:50-4:30' Labor Tretvis and Needs of Dr., Rupert Evans 

Society During the Ne^ Bureau of ■Educational Research 

- . Decades. ^ ^ University/ of Illinois ' 

4:30-5:00 intefaction--Listening Panel with abo<fe speakers 
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Ames Country Club Session 5 > ^ 

Dr. Harol^ Crawford, * Chaimin 
/ Iowa State University/ 

6:30 p.ni. • Dinner ' , 

i : . ' 

I'r^ Total InteracNw)n~Open to' the Puljlic \ ; 

Gyoup Group Interaction Leaders' ' Group Interaction Secretaries 

Group 1 • ' David William^, ISU % Lee Cole, ISU^ ' ^ 

Group 2 . Thomas Hoetner, ISU • Gary briefs, ISy > 

Group ;3 Emeron Dettman,'DPI • Douglas Pals, ISU 

Group 4 ' Bennie Byler, ISU Jim {lilton, ISU. - . 

\" . " •, . • . . . ^ , ' ; 

Wednesday, February 25 - , ^ ^ • 

Scheman Continuing Education Building * , €^ 

Session i5 _ . * v. 
* ^ Mr. John Magill, Chairman < ' ?/ ' ^ 

Iowa State University ' . * ' * ■ 

8;00-8:'40 a.m. Economic Treads', Issues, ^nd Dr. D^nnis Sta^rlekf ^ ^ 

New DirectJ-ons Itr America ^ ' .Department of ^Econ^mios , ' 
^ • ' • • ' Iowa. State Univeirsity 

8:40-9:20 ^ S^ignif leant Social Trends^ Dr, Douglas Ensming^r ^ 

^ ' . ■ Issues, and New Directions Department . Sociology 
\ |.n ^erica' , ^ • ^ , ' University of Missotiri 

9:2jQr9:50 t • Interaction — -"Listeniite 'Panqtl ^ith ab6v#. speakers * • 

9:50-10:10 • ^ Coffee Break • ^ 



'Session 7 
Dr.' Eleanore Kohlmaifet, Chairman 
i Iowa State .University 



10:10-^-10:50 ^ Ijontributions, ^f Agricul- Ir. HarolS Halcrow 

tulral ♦Business and Industry 'Department of Ecdnomics 
♦ tcr State, National, and Univgr-sit^^f llflnois . 

• / ' I World ' Economies ' • 

10^0-11:30 Trerlds, Pssues, and New . Tfr. Ralphs Tyler 

Dlre9tions in American Science Research Associates 

^ Educ^tibn t - Chicago, Illinois 

11:^30-12:00 Interaction — Listfening Panel with 4bove speakerg 

12:00-1:10 p/m. ' Lunch * Rooms* 204-208 ^ • • i 

i '-A /I 



: 15-3: 15 p.m. 



3:1^-3:30 



3:30-4:00 



Memorial Union. 
6: 30 p.m. • 

7*: 30 



Vif^.»HardM '(itawficrrd. Chairman 



^ lofwi State fin*ivexslty 
SpeakeVfi "iteA' 'Listening Panel Irit^r^tion 



Summary and 'Concluding * Dr.. Alan Kahlier.r 

Remarks * ' ; , ' - ^ Project Director 

Work Session — Listening ifanel Room^ 254 * ^ 

session 9 • , " , • 

Prof.^. ^: Bundy, Chairman * , ' 

• Iowa State University * 

> * 

pinner and Discussion forv» Regency Room 

'Listening Pajjjel Only. ^» * * . - 

.Work Session for Listening Room 205 

Panel • - . . . ' " 



Thursday, February 2d. 
Scheman Coatlnulng Education Building* 



koom 264 



8:00-12:00 



Ses 



' f rof . C. E. BundyV Chain^an • 
Iowa Stafce University 

^ Listening Pane} WotJc Session 



Ro^m 208 

.12:00-1:00' p.m. 
1:00 ' 



2:00 



. Session 1X^\ • . % , - 

D^. Alan^A. Kahl^, 'iRh'&lrman 

lowafState University \ ' ' ^ f 

' "'.^ 

Lunch • ... * 

Listening Panel Report to ^ Prof j C. E.'Bimdy,* 
^ject Sta-ff- S ' Chairman, Listeriing Panel 

Adjourn r • ^ : ' 



/AgriCult\iral Trends, Issues,* and New Directions in Iowa 

* • 

J# Merrill Anderson 9 
Central^ "National 'Bancshares, irfc. 
, , Des Moines, Iowa 



Agricultural Trends* ' , 

f. Growing' number of family operations — 'folrmal or informal — where . 
-individual members specialize in one phase of- production' (ctops^ 
or livestock). , * - , ^ • 

'2. Growth in group marketing concept — cattle feedlot sales ^program, 
FGDA ^rain marketing^ pool, Vinton quality gfain marketing direct 
for exports. , o ' . 

"i. Expanded use of coipputers to determine feasibility and prof itability^ 
of farming practices ani expansion. 

Farming as a business* • • 

^ a. Less a^way of life fDr farm operations; but growing interest* 
by* others in rural living. . ^ 

h. Competition ^or'land; zoning problems, ^dor cWtro^^ etc. * 

's. Increasing Influence of consumers and consumerism* on industiJy^. 

a. * Infliiding the agricultural industry < * ' - ."^ 

b. On prices. * » 

h. Controls. ^ , 

d. Legislation. > . . ^ ^ 

. e. faxes, imports, exports. ^ * * 

6. Increasing influence of the press, * ' / 

a. Young* report^^ with expert training in investi^gative procedures 
attlf^bilitles to use words effectively. 

b. Sometimes have had little actual ekperiettce In the .fields on 
which they ^ar6 reporting but hav^ power because of widespread 
circulation of their views through media^. ^ 

c. Con^umdfs with little background in a .particular industry 
depepdent^iipon reporting. Facts are not always what they SEEM. 
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7. Increasing land values very much in the press, 

4,^ Salfes of land often based on factors other than productivity — 

develoiJment foV residential— availability to neighboring farmer 
. who has invested heavily in machinery and needs additional land 
^tb make it economically sound — only chance ilurin-g his lifetim^ 
to add to his spread, 

b. Values not abased on 'productivity bf .th^ land lor its return to 

♦ the owner, ^ ^ V ^ ^ ' ' 

'1 ' , ' , 

. c. Most of the ^'millionaire farmers" recently referred to in^ . 

front-page article^ of Iowa's largest newspaper aire milliorl^ires^ 

on paper--land worth large amount, but in order to get it would 

have to sell the farm at top prices — so only way to become a 

millionaire farmer is to get out of farming, 
♦ » * 

Issues 

' ' ■ ' V ' - ^ • - 

1; Agriculture to continue M,n the public eye as consumers are concerned 
about1?>od produc.tiqn, quality* and prices of food, exports, conserva- 
tion and. environment. This will retjuire a greater emphasis on com- 
munication 3kills*for farmers who can also utilize these^ skills in * 

* 'dealing with top management in bankin'g, farm supply production and 
food production, , * 

2^ Gi?owing public dissatisfaction with soil eros^n from fall plowing 
•and simil^y environmental problems, 

* * * 
* *3, Exit-entry^roblem will get worse instead of better unless more 

progres.s i^^iade.i'n improving farm busiriess organizational structure 
^ and in changing tax stri/cture. • . • , 

4. Are ,we heade'd for conuiniial emphasis in ocop production and a reduced 
emphasis in livestock pro^ctibn? 

a. If so, what are the impl^at;Lons for Iowa's economy, the number^ 
of family fams needed, tne meat processing industry, etc? 

h. In 1969, cash farm receipts in Iowa from livestock accounted for 
75 percent of the- total with crops accounting for 25 percent, 
jt 

c. In 1974, cash receipts from livestock accounted for 52 percent of 

* the total and crop receipts accoutred for 48 percent, ^ 

5. Continued influence on crop and other farm prices from world c^^p 
production! and other world economic c^nitions. 

6. Issues that wLll affect agriculture; ^ ' 

a. Inflation. - 

b. Export policy on farm commodities. 
• c. lU.. S. role in world food situation. 

' • • 

- • ' 15 • . 



Emphasis by Congress and Regulatory agencies in meeting the 
Clean Air ,^nci deanl&ater^Acts. . . ^ * 

e. Decisions jon pesticide regu^a^jLons and uses. " 

f. Land'' use policy — national and^stkte. 

g. Tax pplicies — -^rop^ttyy estate and inheritance, investment 
credit, tax sh^ltgrs in /agriculture. ^ , . 

h. Furids for agricultural •reg^a^chr^-^,^ * . * 
4. Ttansportation — improvement in roads, railroads and waterways. 

7. Food complex. ' ' - \ 

a. ' Agriculture ,will^ ba § focal point for the future. 

b. The image of the farmer is at an all-time high. He will need to 
• transfer this, interest into "power]' to solve pi*obleiis. 

• " - ' * ,r'' • 

New Direct ians , . * ' . • 

Increasing import^^ce of c^pl'tal.^in farm operations — size of oper.ating 
expenses, cost of efficient size farms, confinement livestocl^ operations 
inflated costs of farm maphinery. ^ , * ^ ' * 

2. Need to f ullj^ jittliza crop residues to produce livestock. 



3. Moire emphasis on manaM^nt and^ marketing skills f or , farm ppeirat 
without reducing tj^cm^cal production knowledge and skills,. 



" ors 



4.' 'Growing interest 
* of this- inf orma,ti9 
letter%'* "etc. ) . 



„ ' etc. i . 1- " 



marketing information and interpretation 
feting information services (hotHhes, news- 



Therein* be a substantial chan^eoyer in agr,iculture in the next 5^to 
10 yfears as those who .started' farming, after World, War I! reach retire- 
ment age. Orie-third of Iowa- farmers today are 55 years of age 6^' *- 
older. ; . ^ * ' ' 

Question has been ar%ued in the press, on media shows, by churches,' 
in universities and c"011eges/^Should the U. S. us^ food as a baf— 
tering tool iti iftternationdl affairs? * ' '\ 

' • : ■ ' ^ ' . ■ '■ '■ ■ * 

a. Question could neyer have ^been ^^raised had not the U, S* had that 
food -in abundance—produced by America's farmers.; Rather bitter 
p'ill to raise food and*thei^ have' opinions as ^o how it should- 
be used downgraded in public frint. - * ' * 

^ ' % ^ ■ ^ . ' " ^ 

b: O^he? tiations^ ha\re few qualihs in using their products as barter 

to gain products' an^ ^econemtc assistance they require. As examples: 
oil, xaw producfs,' technically* advanced machines, etc. # ' 
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7. Agriculture is lowa'sr basic industry — more than 76,000 jobs in 
Iowa are provided by' the state's pork industry^ alone. ^ 

^ a. .We have ^if hin our borders 25%* of all the Gtade A, land^.in the 
^ nation. 

' b/ Iowa is #1 in^total farm population—in 1970, 544,000 *fartii 
residents. First time since records started (1910) that a > 
non-Sduth state led in fartti population.. 19.2% of the ^St^te 
population was on fanfts, acfeording to 1970 census. ' , * 

c. ^(^f Iowa's 36 million acres of land, 34.3 *is in farms. 

d. 71% of the f^rms report having- livestock, 47%. reported matketing 
^ hogs,. ^6% reporte^i marketing grain-fed cattle, 16% repotted mUk 



coys, 35%^eport4d beef cows — 1973 figures. 



e. 83% of the Iowa farms raised corn, 61% grew soybeans, '40% produced 
oats for grains. ^ ' ► . 

f. The lowa^'^velopment Commission reported 50% of lOwa' s^^mif ac- 
turing industry is agri-culture-related. ' 

8. Marketing. ' * ' ^ ^ / * 

a. ^ Recognition that dreams of $3 to .$5'per bushel or cwt» are \ j 

impractical. . . 

b. -New marketing programs will.be evolutionary rather than revolutionary 

c. , Information Jevel for farmfers Id higher^ They. se,e cooperatives 

as solutions to marketing and^ procurement . Cooperatives are 
recognizing- that loyaltj without j3ervice is*a mytl\. ' * 

9>. Grain. - , 

a. Grain marketin^phannels will be watched wit.h a c;|iutiou« eye 

by farmers. . ' ^ - 

b. The industry will have to establish its integrity ^rior to 
successfully establishing hew services. 

c. Changing grade standards could -rfave a marked influence ^on the 
marketing system. 

Livestock. ' . 

a. Animal health, cooperative marketing schemes, p'roduct merchandising 
, promotion, supply, 'demand, transportation, gdK/emment regulations, 

environmental probl^s, imports^ ahd exports ^will continue to be in 
the forefrgnt. ^^^i 

b. Livestock producers are accepting challenges t6 change this industry. 



Current influences, government, marketing agencies, farm organizations, 
will need to step up programs to keep pace with the producer and with 
the new image . ' • ' , I 

17 ■ /• 
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Ad-^ances and New Directions in Tischnical Agriculture . 

V Keith C. ♦Barrohs 
• ' Dow Giiemical Corporation * > * ' ^ 

Midland, Michigan • ^ ' I 

A look bacl^; is helpful when projecting the future.. What facers have * ^ , 
' made American agriculture 'so productive? Ho\!^was it possible to dolible ' ^ 
^ average crop yields in the l^st four decades<,ajjd^ make Such* remarkable advances 
• \ .^in animal agjficulture? We have tremendous land . resources, of cotursel and 

♦abundant energy has been available; "^We have the .infrastructure necessary -fpr 

\ 

va ifii^h level of product i\|4.ty and our farmers have had incentiv^. ! 

* But these' positive fact;;prs existed befo'i^e World War/ II when average com 

^ J • — ' ^ . 

yields were about, one third wh;at they. are to3ay. During this /same period many 

other crops have increased' by 50% to X00%. These improvements in crop 

productivity and maijy p4ra*Hel advances in poultry, dairy and livestock 

^Pproduc^jtlon, ef ticifericy must b*e ittf ifeiited to newi techno ATg^.^ Of cQurseSim had 
some good agridpltural technology beforje this yi^ld revolution but it often had 

'♦piecemeal application. Only whA farmers put it all iogether With a systems J 

approach dfd our tec^ical agriculture research and development begin to pay 

, ' r ' ' ' . <^ ^ . - 

off*/ It -took: ^ . ' - ^ ' , * 

. improved cultivars and breeds. * , 

. b.' better^crop and poultry .and livestock nutrition. ^ 

■ . ■ ■ ->['■■' . • ■ . ' ^ 

c. improved disi^as^ and pe^t control. ' ^ 

d. advances* in- husbandry and management practices. ' - ♦ . 

' ^ ^ / , ' ' ' 4^ • * • ' 

» . e. 'controL of physiology. ^ . ^ 

t * • , . 

Now letis project these five aspects of ^agricultural technology. What , 



r 



new advances are 



iltural 
t? * 06 t 



at the threshold- or on the. horizon? 06 they impact on 
^grfcultural edjiiati6n needs? * 



4 



a. Genetic improyement of plants and animals . 



T-n^r^" * • • la early times hereditary xmprovements. came about merely by selection of 

natural var;Lants. TKen we leaVne^J ho\^^^ induce variation by hybridization and r^. 



4 , 

in recent yeai{s we ,h'^ve made wide use of hybrid vigor. These methods will 
continua to be important but now we arfe.^^ a new age in plant and animal, br;eeding 
Asexuat hybri^^ation as a»tool f^r makflS wide crosses, tissue ^cultiire of 
induced somatic niutationSj production'^of haplpid plaritsj-f rofn pollerf, '^pqmixis, ^ • 
,ei8bryo impl^intatiqnx. these are spme &f th« techniques fwodern plartt and animal^* 

4>t*eeders 'are talKipg^b^out / '.IfMs a highly" spetrialized game, *)marrow*s^ 

' ' \ y ' * ' 

t'l^achyrs'anQ. ^tomofi'ow's famjers can ti^rdlj^ ma^te^r - this new /'genetic fengine!fering**' 

technology,' bHtr' they should 1)e aleft to developments tha^ can-further^ advance < 
productivdLy V'*. , ' ' - , ^ ' , ' 



b./ Better nutrition, . 



iiind:amentals are impartaitt. • *Wi«e dec!Ni^>ns on levels ofe N, P and K'to ' 
use cvn. a given ^oll and'^ylth 4, ^^n* .»et of ' eccJ^omics'^ must 'be-nlad6*by . the 

> • . ^ ' . : . ' ~ • k f . ^ *, . • • 

producer. Only'with a-Baslc urkderstaridlng .'<»an.' he ,do_ this 'and -f an JiSkUtilize ^ 

newJci^9\fIMge of fiinor element » nutrition r , Onljf.with 4' go^d •kriowledge' of soils^ ' 

•^"^ ' * «^ • . * * * ^ ' • ^ , ' ' * . * ^' . ' ' ' 

(^n4 plants can he-make tha \>is^8t decisions p-n* new technology such as ^oated 

fertilizers, 'nitrification, inhiM^ora, and chdlate^ iritnor .elements, ll^* ,may ^ 

/ * ^ ' • > . . . • ;^ — . ^ ' . ^ ' / ' 

someaay-haye xiew approaches to nitrogen fixation by, noii-leguminbUs crops. ^ 

Poultry nutrition maj^ be- predetermined by. the specTialist/who formulates 

the feed but on-farm dec!(s^oyife will still f)« "Ijaportaot with 'livestack, \ 
' ^ . • • * 

particularly cattle. New methods .of improving t4%e nutritive value of hay Jnd 

'silage ways, to^ 'better* use waste^'jiroduct^^^.e 'imj^prtaut aspects of * •* .* 

ynprov^d' and more prl^itable livesti)(ik' nutrition.- At f he /very top of the' 

list are new techniques for pasture and range' improvecjent. Much research is 

underway , on , the industrial production of sin'gle cell pi^oteins and these wiH^# 

someday be available; as feeds.tuffs. r • ^ . • 

c- Supejior pest anp disease control . . 

% ^ * * * " ~ * ' ', 

The number Q,f new drugs and pest c^trol products made available for crdp 
and livestock protection h^s befen overwhelming during the pa^t two decadea. 
There, is no aspect of farming today tnore important than bei^g able -to dl^noSe 

. . • • • •■ 19' - ■■ ' 



a problem's^ an appropriate remedy or pireventive can be chosen. Many new apd 
ojftin mor;e specific materials *re "on t\\e drawing boards" and accurate iJlenti- 
ficatioa bf insects, diseases, apd weeds.^will* become even more 'important. New 

TV ' ^ • ' . • 

techniques. determiTiing when pest control 'measures are really* needed* are 
un4^ development. ' * > * ' . * - 

Much research* on control thtough better integration of chemicals witH 

and .cultural methods is underway-. /*There is no waty a producer of *th6 
fiutur'e can talce advantage of this neW* techno logy^e'xcept through >contiu,uing 
study. After . some basics' related to pests, today's would-be farmer needs most * 
of all to. understand what his sources of relfsbie information are and how to - 
use* them.t . ^ < 

d.' Nflw and bet t^i% husbandry methods. . T. 

- -s^^^^^^ vr*^ — ^ =""^ ( • * 

'Crop and Tivestock husbandry involves more than bigger equipment and^ 
more ef^ip'ient structures. r True,^i^ch of our^ ef forts i^ recent decades^ave * 
been directed toward labor-saving metlfods,*- cef tainljs important in our recent 
Economy. But in-the future, -^management for energy economy and*^for profits^ may 

be mor§ ^imp 6rtant than further* labor-saving machinery . Examples: improved 

\ ' * ^ ~ * , * ' ' ' 

ways to pro'diice and istore forages as already , mentioned; minimum tillage and, on 

som^ soils, zero tillage tb conserve sQ,il andjkee^ tractor costs- 4^wiW Modlfiffed 

tillage And soil conservation practices will be of utmost importance to Our 

national welfare and in the long run to the individual farmers too. 

4* ^ Physiology control . L ' • 

*% ^ ^ ^ • • . . ^ • 

The use of DES to improve growth ratest in cattle is ihe best known example^ 
biit even though the use of this 'materi^il may be terminated^ research on modifying 
the physiology of animals and plants -is going on at a rapid pace. There will be 
• more, growth promoters for poultry and livestock and many 'regulators for crops. 
Some are 'in* use now; for increasing the flow of latex from rul^her trees and the, 

. . _ ■ . • . . 7 ■ 

storage X)f sugar in the cane plant as well as a number* of hortic'ultui'al * , 

applications. I expect ^thaf someday we^.wilf have a growth re^tri^atofcrifco inhibit 



plant respljatii ^ipn an d thereby increase the retention oi fixed carbon. 
Significant; increases in yield of crops like soybeans.^ could result,* 

' ' In conclusion ve will see^ many advances in the technical aspects of 
agriculture; ones that can ljuptpve Prethictivi|y an^ profitability if properly 
applied, Jhe business-oriented farmer cannot>thave all this at his finger tip£ 
, but^ if he has a grasp of the fundamentals and the know-how and inclination^ 
keep up w^.tfh*^a fast-moving agricultutal 'tediriplogy , thej^orld can \e hts^ 
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Trends, Problems, and Issues Ahead in- Wotld Food ProductiO^ 

Gl^nn W. Burton . , / 



USDA' and University of Georgte 
Tift on, Georgia 



Ah Overview . ' . - ' 

A. Man has been a hunter-gatherer 99% of the time that he has' been 

• on earth. V , . . * - * 

1. Ate well of a great variety of foods » 

2.. Worked less than 20 hours per week * *. • 

3. World population during this period probably no more ^han 10 

m0.1ion (Lea and DeVore) ^ ' 

* * ' - * 

B. Population Explo^on - , *^ ' ' 

Tim^/' , World Populatioif \ 

1. Beginning to'l830 ' 1 billion , 

2. 1830 to 193.0 • '2 billion 

3. 1930 to 1960 . , . 3 billioA 

41 1960 to 1975 ^ A billion ^ 

5. 1975 to 1985 5 billion 

"6r 197.5 to 2010 . '.S^ill^on 

C. An example of the problem i 
1. India' had a stable population 1900-192 

a. .Half of the babies died. / 



)2D - 



2. Modem medicine saves the babies and the population increased 
no million form 1961 to 19^1. * ' ' , ^ 

Population growth rate: * ' , * 

V • • * • . 

1. Developing countries ittcreased from 2% per «year in 1950 to 
' 2.5% per y^ear in 1970. 

2. Deyeloped countries declined -to less t;han 1% per year today. * 
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E. The developing nations with 70% of the •world's peop^e^ account foV 
.86% of the world's population increase* ^ 

f! Different perspectives: . . . 1 " 

1. "In a world organized for the full use*:pf technology and the 

* proper sharing of effort, there would be no danger of running 
out of food either in this year or this century," (R. I. Jackson, 

2. "In the real world in which we live, running put food is a 
recurrent danger." (R. I. Jackson, FAD) 

G. Food to#Eat: Th^ 4' billion irt" the world today have about 20% more 
' food per person than the 2.7 billion people had 20 years ago. 



Food Consumption ^ 
A. • Grain consumption per capita; 
1. USA , ' jj[ 

\ 

1, • a. ^ Direct consumption 
b. ' Indirec^ thru meat 



c. Tbtal 
India . 



120 pounds 
1146 pounds 
1266 pounds 



a. Direct consumption 400 pounds 

b. Indirect thru meat 0 pounds 
, c. 'ToVal \ ' 400 pounds 

B. Affluence 

1. Commands agricultural resources 

2. Increases Consumption of livestock products 

3. Indirectly increases grain consumption 



C. 




4. Increases food cqst per capita ' * 

Moire ^an 2 out of 3 people in the world live in countries with 
average annual incomes of $ 200 per person or less. 
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D. Malnutrition is largely th^ feWult of poverty r Natioir-vide 
Roverty is- largely the result^ low 'productivity. 

i 

E. 'Inflation is causing more hungeit and ^mpre tnalftutriticm than* 

lack of food per se . > 



F. The developed nations can not^ f 4ed the world; about 90%* of Che 
world's food is eaten in the ct)uhtries wheTe it is produced. ' 

Food Production . , 1 f 

' : ; • - 

A. Total food production: 1954-197^ : 

1. Developing countries expanded /5%/ 
' 2. ^ Developed countries expanded 65% 

B. -Food production per person: 1954-1973 ' 

1. Developing countries increased 8%. 

2. Developed countries inereaseid 33% ' 

C. Factors affecting food supply ^ ^ 4^ 
1^ Land ^ '* . " «^ . 

2. ^eed^ fertilizer, pesticides, etc. 

3. Yield increasing technology 

4. Weather jmd cldiate 

5. Incentives 

D. Climate 

1. "Present day -climate is i^uch wanner than the average of the 
past several centuries" ' ' , 

2. A. return of the earth to cooler conditibns is a realistic 
' expectation over the loilg run." 

3. "Advance knowledge of long-tenn future changes of climate 
is not yet available." > ^ * i 

(Atmosperic Scientists) 



E. Green revolution 
/ 

1. High yielding varieties 



Fertilizer 



H 3* Improved inaaagement * [ 

..^^.^^Pesticides 
5. Irrigation 

6*^ Doubled wheat yields in Mexico in 10 years; quadrupled in^20/ 

. 1\. By 1969 only 12% of the kigh yielding variety farmers followed 
j all recommendations. * * , 

F. *To produce^mofe food per acre farmers need: 

t 

I^. Higher yielding varieties *' . . • 

^ 2» More fertiliser 
3. Water control 

41 Better cultural methods . * .4' 

5. Pest control ' ^ ' ' 

6r. Multiple crof>ping systems ' • 

^ 7 . ' More kqow-how 

8. Price incentives ' * 

s ^ - - 

9. FlnanciaL credit 

G. Government* • • 



1. Must insure inputs 

2. Must provide incentives 
^4 Must provide credit 

Examples of Increased Pro<iuction 
A* Grass cereals 

iT Supply 75% of man*s energy 



2. .Supply over 50% of mail's protein 

^ ^ S _ ' 

3. But grass cereals lack protein an(#are usually deficient in/ 
y orje or more essential amina acids 

B. All food constituents in cereals are under genetic control ( ^ 
V ' . ' ' • . ' ' ' - 

1. Opaque-2 doubles lysine and trptophan content iir com * ' 

1\ Floury-2 doubles lysine, and Increases methionine 5G% in corn 

3., *Hyproly' confers high protein, and high lysine in barley 

\ ' ^ i T" ' . ^ 

C. K. Ji F.rey etr, al, Iowa 'State University . transferred by intro*- 

gres;5ion geneJ^^from wild oats to cultivated.. oats tor . ^* 
1. Increase grain 5?del^ ^25-30% 
.2. Improve gtain- protein content , ^ , 

3. Improve straw protein content • ^ 
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4. Raise grain oil content 12% \ ^ ^ 

5. Give resistance t6. 5 diseases , 
D. lancota hard red winter wheat: \ . * \ . 

1. Contains 10 to 20% more protein ^ ~ 

- , 2. Has high yield potentia^j' , . 

3. " Has good disease resistance ^ ^ 

4. Has excellent milling qualities ^ • ^ t. ^. 

5. Has excellent baking qualities * ' n 

6., Could produce 100,000,000 lb. ijipre protein per year in fJebraska 

• "■ * ' ' ' -* > 

7. Bred by Jphnson, Sctimidt , Mattern, USDA-Nebr. cooperative effort 

. " . • . >. . . ' { 

Wbll Must Be Done: 

• * ♦ * * 

A. Hungry nations must: - , " \ 

1. Plant ;nore acres - ^ . ^ ^ - - • ♦ • 

' 2 a Produce more food per acre ** v. -* * 
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B', Hungry nations 'need > ' ^y^ 



1. Better - f OCT st9?age . . 

**- 2. * Better foo* di^ribution ^ * . / , ^ ^ ^ 

C* Slogan popular in communist Cl^a: "feto^ food everjrwKefe.'*^ (Ch|^r- 
ipan Mao) " . - . w ^ • " ' " 

* ' , *" ^* • « * 

D. . The developed nations must continue^f^o supply food to help aver,t 

famine due to droughts,^ '-floods, etc. But only to the hungry when, 
acute shortages occur* ^ . 

E. . Food aid*: *Th© U.S.A. supplies 80% of all aid * ^ \ 

1. $ 25 billion since 1954- . • ^ ^ 

2, It can only be temporary help 

- r . 

'F. We help people most when We help tljem help themselves 

G. ' Lowerli^ agricultural trade "barriers offers one of the bes^ ways 
* • to enhance world ^D«d security. * » * . ' " # 

H. -'"The technology to produce enough food, for 4 billion more people.. 
- in* 25 tP 30. years with* present diets is nbt on the books-." (ERS , - 
, and FAS). , . " * . . 



Either man limits population before it is conceived or famine will 
limit it afteiwards-.* 
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Significant vScientiiic Trends, Issues and 
Developments in America'*and'* in the World 

•Mchael y. NeVitt ' 
* Deputy Laboratory 'Director ,. Research . , 
' I Afgpnne Natioi^l Laboratory " ' . 

The views expressed harje are ttTose of a scientist who has spent most 

of his professional career at a National Laboratory,. performing and directing 

basic research on materials-*-iaetals; ceramics, and litLuids — in consonance 

with intetfe^ts of the U. Sr Energy |lesearch and Development Administration 

As everyone knows, the USAEC, which was dissolved in January 1975, had as 

one of its most important goals the development of useful civilian* applications 

of atomic energy, while the new agency,^ the U. *S. Energy Research and Develop/ 

ment Admfhistration, has'^responsibility for *the -full range of civilian energy 

***** ' I 

options — includiiig sol^r, geothermal, nuclear and fossil systems. . * , 

It should be obvious, at once that this presentation will probaj^ly not. g 
contribute much in a ''direct way to charting, a future course in education associ— > 
atedr with agriculture. In 'fact, the views expressed here^ could be regarded as 
narrow and^^pSTochial, considering the^ baiRcground aad*experience of the author. 
If there ^s value 'herg, it lies in some thoughts on two, broad fitture trends rin 
science, 'asfseen in a large energy research and development laboratory .having * 
mj|^^ifferent scienjtific responsibilities. One trend is largely cultural (and 
therefore s(^ewhat '*non-scientif ic") and the other more traditional and analytical 
(and thus* morer "scientific,^ . Since yio field pf humai^ endeavor has benefited 
more from science than agriculture, such considerations tq^y be us^ul. - * 

The two trends and the issues that follow from them can be stated easily — 
it is more difficult to t^eat . their, 'flill dimensions, particularly in a shor^jj^p 
They are: . , - • • • 

. 1.' Science will be engaged in an inpreasipg number of cultural encounters 
wlth.ti.ther segflteiits*^ society and these encounters will influence the 
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style and the jole of scienc^ 



2. > The traditional reductionist analysis approach iti science — choosing 
. siSJfle^problems and models with a sot^ll number of controllable 
variables — will share a part^^fship with an approach that deals with 
multivariable systems in an integrated way.- 
^ Neither of these tfends is new or previously unexpressed. But each seems . 

to be taking shape rapidly and *each is likely to affect the science underlying 
energy and agriculture in a kiudred and coupled way. < ^ 

1. Cultural encounters and their influence on the style and role of sc ience . 

. ^ . 

This is a fairly recent trend, offering a rather striking contrast to an 
earlier, dichotomous situation when science was a community^part , usually* 
respected and occasionally feared by other parts of society but* rarely conmiunicated 
with in a real way and alioost never cha^enged. But things are ^changing ; sci- 
entists associated with nuclear energy (the technology, rather than the science) 
c^ describe recent interchanges with activist groups that are 4^etter described as 
^ "confrontations" than 4s • "encounters". Whatever they are called, they have 
been fractious, painfiij attempts at dialog between alie^ culture groi^ipS, com-- 

4 • -1. 

municating with each other in primitive and unsatisfying ways, which must ae 
Improved. . v ' * / 

There are other events and institutional activities^ now taking shape, whigh 
are also part oi this trend and whifch may j)rovid^ mo*re productive and influential 
kinds ,of cultural intercourse between science and other sectors of society, the 
public in particular. One of these is exemplified by the decisiotis of the U. S. 
Energy Research- and Development "kdminiStration, the National Science Foundation 
^^H^d the National .Institutes* of Health- ^o |iold public hearings throughout the Nation 
to gel: input and edvice on choosing Scientific ^goals and programs and on selecting 
research proposals to implement t^he programs. . ERDA has dhosen two* routes, 
holding some hearings on i^ own ai\d also commissioning the National Academy of 
Sciences to include public Jiearings as an aid in structuring its study of r^lear 
* energy' and its alternatives.. ... 



While such aQtions have befcn stimulated *by ^ublil^ pressures, they are 
also a (Slear manifestation of A desire .on the part oL the science' community and 
• science sponsor^ to devieiop a better rapport wlth'other cultural and societal 
elements. The role and stylfe of science will undoubtedly be in^uenced. It is " 
likely that in time ^ new arm'of scientific effbrt will de\|plop as a bridging 
function t6 other cultural elements: a new body of public-policy science will 
emerge, and a new component 6f scientific literature nrLll probably take shape, ^ 
spfeaking at once to the public and to. the science community. Whethj^r science 
as we know it will *e "di4uted" or "enricheTd" by these new elements' is sure to 
be debated. . ^ ^ 

2.' The' treatment 6f complex, multivariable ^problems as a complement to 
the ^t?r adit tonal scientific approach . ' ^ • 

In a way,'tliis trend is related to the preceding jone. Clearly, science's 
inability — or unwillingness — to deal with complexity has inhijjited its intercourse 
with other. partS of our culture* , " ' . 

Researchers in the agricultural sciences may find the' trend statement 

y ■ - ' - ■ \ • 

naive. Agriculture scientists have per force ^ealt with many variables, not 

• • • " £ 

under uniform control, and' have found" statistical methods and models to cope, 
with such experimental situations. The physical scientist, doing bench-t4)p or 
even large-machine research, has luxuriated, so to speak, in his ability to 
control with much more certaintly a much smaller numl?er of variables. But now, 
physical scientists involved in research dealing with energy and. it^' technolgaical 
econpmic, environmejplxal and social options and trade-offs are experiencing the ' 
dirl^culti^ thett arisen from the compartmentalization that their traditional * * 
approachj^as engendered. . " <^ . , • ^ ' 

In energy research and development^ "everything is related to everything 
epe." A cbmplex^model describing the total interplay -of energy, materials and 

in needs is the only one'^that is validj and* suf f^iently comprehensive for ^ 
energy-related scfence. • Subsystems of this model will be the essential m^ric^s 
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, ♦ in formulating scientific expression. . / « • 

' * /^'"'^ Fortun^ely, science can t^p* tec^ology lor assistance, j4Mionstra|^Lng • '^r 
Qdce- again that the flux of information from basic to applied science can be of 
either 9ign. The discipline of systems ana]|psis and its essential partner the 

high speed digital computer will, permit the Scientist to deal — with confidence 

> * ^ » «■ N 

if not enthusiasm — with problems and models of hfgh complexity. Qnly an 

" - # ^ • 

adve|:se attitude" on the part of the scientist himself can slow this trend. 

Will-these two trends, if they are valid and enduring, generate evoltf - 

tionary or r>e^olutionary changes in science ? There is no clear answer. 

^ , Revolution usually arises from an internal crisis rather than from extremal ^ 

forces. The science community is not entirely complacent at; present, but neither 

is it crisis-oriented. Simplistically, then, evolution should be expected. 

' . . . -* ♦ 

Such an evolution should hopefully occur at a measured pace, retaining the^vali- 

• dated traditional scientific foundations whilte developing mdre productive inter- 

actions with other elements of out' culture. ^ . . 
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. ' AGRICULTURE AND YOUT|^I^^ THE YEAR 2000: 

DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS OF SECONDARY AND. POST-SECONDARY YOUTH 

» • 



'...^ ^ . Robert S. Havighur^t • • 

, • ^ University, of Chicago ' - ' ^ ^ 

,^Accordiilg to t^e -conyeivtlonal wisdom , young people take a' major, solid step 
into adult ide!httty by. getting and holding a. stable job. •There are almost no 

* *• . / . m : . ^ I -. - 

other alternatives for boys^ and girls are" more and more' atfhieyitig fheir initial 
adult identity -through a job ratheB than through \jnarriage. - 

If at any period *in history boys in their late teen| or early twenties have 
difficulty finding Jobs, this 'is generally taken as ^ serious social and personal 
problem^ predictive of -alienation, or political disturbances, and also df delin- 
quency. 

Since the numl^ers^f young' people reaching the age of. 18 reached 4 million 
for- the first time in 1972. and will coritinu^ at this high level until 1979 after 
*which there will be a rather -Sharp drop, it was to' be expected that they niight , . 
e^eri^nce more difficulty getting intQ the adult labor force than their older 

^; • ■ V ' • 

siblings who reached their twenties during the 1960*^, when they .wer^ in seller 
age cohorts. . , - . ^ . 

This situafion was worsened by the severe i^onomic recession which came 
soon after 1972. The result is that in i975-76 we have the fdghest /ates of 
yoath^unonployment since *the Depression decade /6f the 1930* s, and possi-bly the 

1 • , •» 

current level of youth jjnemployriient is greater than it was in the mid-1930* si 
> The Dgmogi^a<)hic -Situation . The relevant population fitcts are shown in Table A. 
Even in*tl>e best of economic 'conditions, the United States would have a problem 
of youth unemployment during the 1970* Sj due 4o the temporary very 'large birth 
-cohorts of the 1950*^i5. In. 1975 we h^ye |41 millioi/^ young people between the* ages' 
.of 15 and 24, compared with only 22 million in 1960. This group is about twice 
as large as the group 55-65 who are moving out of the labor forp*e^ during th:Jfe 




decade. In 1980 the situati9n will be equallj^ diffieultT, with^ 41 mMlionv*in^ the 
15-24* age group. After that/^ thife age' group will decrease in size, due to the 
relatively low birth ratfes since 1?65. Thus ^the youth unemployment problem is 
critical for fhe next teif years, and req^ir^ temporary measures *for this 
emergency period. Table A shows that 'the ratio of the 15-^4 age group to tKe 
.25^64 a^ge group is About 50 percent higHer for the* period- from 1970 tfe -1980 
m it was in 19^0./ . * " " ' ^ . 

The unemployment figures for young pepple haye received less public atten- 
ion recently than the unemployment levels of the 25-64 group,, the men and woiffen 
ho have major responsibility fcfr family support. However,, the ^"official"^ %mem- 
ployment. data published by the Riireau of tabor 'Statistics^, st^te -that- the. wiem- 
ploymen^ rate of youth (defined as the 16-1? year 'age group) is 'three times as 
high as the rate for the total labor force'. Furthermore, the Atual unejnpioy- 
ment rajte of yqung people may be over-estimated or under-estimated by the B|*S 
statistics because so many young people seek work only in the spmmer, and they 
spend a, consijierable amchint of time looking for Kork, which marks them as "unem-. 
ployed" at those times. On the other hand, 'many* young people (and older ones 
as wein^ simply gl^ve up the search for work because they are convinced that it 
is*useless to try to find a job. They, do not register at an Employment Service 
office and therefore are not counted ^s. "unemployed." In any case, the "BLS fi^g- 
ures for 1973 sh(fwed the "unemployed" 16-19 year olds to be 30 percent of- the 
to tal'^un^mi)loyed group of all ages* ' 

While the crisis is most alarming in the slum^ of the big cities %rttere ^ 
people are the principal victims of poverty and*unemployment , as well as trans- 
gressors in the crime ^gtatistic ^ it is also present, perhaps^n a 'more enduring 
form, in the villages and the rural areas, where agricttttnre and agriculture- 
serving business are the^ main economic* base. Table 1 glyes the number of 12- 
yeaA;-old3,. as of 1960 and of ^1970, ai^d their distributipn bet\^[feen urban and rural 
areas. In 1970, twenty^six percent of 12-year-old children lived on farms or in 
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^ » villages with less than ^00 population^ T^^^-e 2 gives datai^n th^ occupations 

of males, age 16 and over, in 1970. The farm occupations 'absorbed 4.5 percent* * 
( of the male workers, while 29 percent of boys in the country were growing up in 
. rural areas.; #It is common*knowledge ffat the proportions of farmers ^d farm 
workers in the male labor force have decreased as shown here: 
- . ' ' 1910, 1930' 195P 1960 1970 ' ' 

Percent of farmers and farm ' * ^ . - * 

' workers in labor force 35 ^ ' 25 . 15 ^10 5 ^ 

» ' . • . ' * 

Educational Objectives for, Youth 

' ' » • * 

' This gloomy picture* of the crisis for youth would lea^^e most tff us ^convinced 
that the best place for young pe<^f)le in this situation, is not the big city, and 
perhaps no the village, but the small city and the ^suburb' of the large city. -Still, 
these young people are pretty^ much' permed up in high schools and colleges, yith 

little jchaape to experience much of 'the real wprld. As the Coleman Panel on Youth 

. ' - / • 

observed, in tiieUr 1974 Report on Youth: Transition -to A^ulthodd , yijS objectives 

^ of, a modern democratic society for the growth of young people between the ages of 

15 and 24 should ^ the following. * ' 

Objectives of Self-f)evelopment 

* - 1» Cognitive and noncognitive skills, necessary for economic inde- 

pendence and for occupational competence . We refer here not' only to' 
verbal and mathematical skills, but'also to a»variety of 'social skills 
, * ^ and of manual and technical skills to fit the wide range of contemporary 

occupations. ^ ' ' 

. ^ — ■ . . > . . 

* 2. Capability for effective management of one's own affairs . Self- 
direction an(i self -management are essential in a complex Vorld* 

3. Capability to engage in intense concentrated involvement l-n an 
activity . Great acCfimplishments and small ones alike are^ personally * ^ 
satisfying when they grow out of "infiei: motivation which propels^he ^ ^ 
person and focuses his or her attention." * • •'^ . 

A. Capabilities as a consume*r» not only of goods, but more signifi- 
cantly of the cultural riches of^ civilization . Enrichment of the eSSLre 
♦ adult, life flows from the development of taste and understanding of ^rt, 
literature, music, and history. * 

4 Objectives of Social Relations . . ' . 

A range of types of involvement with other people is needed «for the 
^ J 8oci?l aatur'ation of youth. ^ - ' i 
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5« Experience with pergons differing In social clasps, subculture , 
and in age . For.a society which is committing itself to a democratic 
culture pluralism, as ours is doing, it^ is essential that young people 
expand, their social and moral horizon to ^ncEide a ^concern for people 
witl^P^diversity of Mfe^-styles. * . 

6. .Experience, pf having others dependent on one^s actionjs . Full 
adult responsibility as'a spouse, parent j-^nd citizfen requires caring 
foi^ others who need assistance. 3 . . » 



tiye go 



Experience of interdependent activities directed' toward cbllec- 
als . A healtly^ society requires cooperation and coordination 



ofV^he act'ivities of xnahy people. The young person needs e^^perience 
, in the roles of leader and of" follower 



""It mu$t be clear to all of us that 'mpst young people today have less" oppor- 

tunity than they had a generation ago to achieve .thesp objectives. The age- 
t ♦ 

segregated high ,school and college needs to be supplement^d by other forms of 
^maturity-building experience.' ^ 
The Next ^5 Years for Small Town and Rural Youth 

It/appears to' this writer that the youth of rural America may be in an unus 

nces t,): 
/o -fivj 



uaLly favorable situation to get the kind of , growth-promoting experiences t;hat 

♦ 



they will need, even though only ^a minority of them may look forward Living 
on the family farm or in the rural community -as if 'now functions. 

The reason for this is that the technology of the American economy seems to 
be' in for some majoi^ transformations ^hich greW out of what >4 are now 'calling 
the "energy crisis." In •Table 4 we see some carefully-studied data on energy 
production and consumption. T,he oil Reserves of the planet will be exhausted 
by the year 2010, if they a r^ consumed ^t the 1972 rate; and if they are used to 
maintain a^world industry growing at the rate of 5 percent a year, they will 
gone by 1393. Coal reserves are very large, and might last for 200 years. But 

* * ^ 'f * ' 

•the cost of gathering and tfsing low-grade coal aa a majoir energy source will 
raise thfe cost of eneyr^y so much that other sources of energy will be sought. 
A governmelrt commission, reporting in 1972> predicts that the ^Jni^ted States 
and the rest of the world will turn to nucleaf energy as the principal •source ' 
shortly after 2000. 
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.Only recently, with a growing interest , .has the U. S. govemmant and the ^ 
energy industry turned to the one source of .natural energy that issr' inexhaustible , 
for th^ foreseeable future — the daily flow, of ^energy from the sun to the •earth. 
There is a growing literature which takes- the possibilities in' solar energy 




seriously. Congress pa^ed the Iftlar Energy Res(^arch, Development and Deronstra- 
t ion' Act in 1974. . , . ^ ' 

>tost of this energy is immediately lost to use by man for his immediate needs 
Xt raises the temperature of the earth's surface' which^ cools of f at liigfrt; 
it produces air currents, some of which are used by windmills; and it produces 
v^getatj-on,. some of whic^ is immediately used by man for food 'Sxd fiber, and 
some of which collects to become tfie base for fos,sil fuels bf the far-distant . 
future. ' • ^ ^ - * 

But the collection and use of solar 'energy bV man is now uivder, way oti a grow- 
ing scale, and is perhaps ^he enduring solution of t^ie energy problem. A var- 
iety of ;nachine^-^p^ collecting and converting, solar energy are now in use, mainly 
for home-use. F'or example, Israel and the Arabian cities get ^ hot water for do- 
mestic purposes from salar machines on ropf-to*ps. And such machines can be used 
to drive electric, generators. . ^ 

Mesarovic and Pestel (Ch. 10) place reliance on solar energy as the resource 
for the future. They». fepeak of covering up tp one percent of the eai^th'fe surface 
with "solar energy farms," ^t a cost between $20,OdO and $50,000 billion, with 
annual output of energy equivalent to about 200 billion barrels of oil. Since the 
energy would have to be transported to the plates where it could be used, this 
would be done partly by high-tension electric cables, but mainly by electrolyzing 
water to produce hydrogen gas. All this will require research and deve^lopment . 

Solar energy may be collected and converted by man-made machines, but a simi-^ 
^. ^ , » . 

lar process goes on all the time in nature, through photosynthesis of plant life. 

/ 

The special issue of the journal Science for May, 1975, devoted to Food 'contains 
the following statement by J. J, Hofsfall, Chairman of the National Academy* of 
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Sciences Committee on Agricultural Production Efficiency: "It is the business 
of agriculture to qollar and st^ore solar energy 'as food energy in, plant and animal 
^products." Various plants have varfbus efficiencies of photosynthesis. One of the 

more efficient ones is torn (maize) which ranks third in world production as a food 

f 

crop. The com plant produces grain and the'^plant itself, which can'^be ase<J for 
food or fertilizer •or for direct eMrgy^ production. 

Dkvid Piqjental and colleagues Kave studied c6to as a source of energy. They 
measured the "energy inputs" on a ojie-=-acre field of corn. in unit§ of a. thousand 
calories (kjtlocalories) The' man-introduced ^ergy (through machines, g^sol^.ne, . 
labor, fertilizers, tr^tnsportation, etc.) totaled in 1970 to 2.9 million kilocal- 
oriesj and jJi^oduced an amount of com with an energy value of 8.16 million kilo- r 
^ calories, or an output/input ratio of 2.82. Thug the Qom crop returned 3 times 
as much energy as the groWfers put J.nto it. Two thirds .of the energy output was 
provided b^ the sun. This is a favorable ratio, but the energy in the corn oatput 
from an acre of land producing 100 bushels per acre represents only 0.4 percent of 
the solar energy that strikes a onrf-acre field during the growing season. > Adding 
the' energy valu€ of the com plant, one finds that 1.26 percent' of ^<he solar energy 
is turned into the energy in the complant and its grain. 

• This may appear to be a low efficien(5y, but it is not bettered very much by 
Che most efficient of contempol^j^ ysolar energy macfiines. ^rinkworth reports that 
the maximum ef f iciericf- of con^rsion of solar energy into usable enefgy, to date^ 
is but 2 percent. *2eltich, in the Special Issue of Science on Food, reports on 
studies* aimed at "Improving/lfhe Effiectency of Photosynthesis." The process of 
photosynthesis combines water with carb^ dioxide from the atmosphere to product ^ 
carbohydrates (plint body plus grain)^ which can be used as food, or as sources of 
✓ energy, through production of methane and alcohol. Some plants are much more effi- 
cient users and converters. of solar energy than others. There is eveiy^ reason to, 
, expect that research will raise the efficiency of the use of solar energy through 
^ " agriculture. But one basic fact comes through in all the studies of energy sources. 



They all cost niore in terms- of human *lSbor input than did the exploitation of 
petroleum production under^the conditior^s* of 1925-75. • ^ 

Significance for Secondary School and College Livel Educatioti 

It Is inevitable 'that the curriculum, of general education for ages 12 to 20 
will be deeply permeated by study of the civic and technical spects qf energy^ 
production, utilization,, and conservation. National elect i^s will probably turn 
more and more on policies of the political parties for energy. ^ 

Young people in the rural areas of the country, will be more and more involved 
in the technology and the politics of energy production and use. 

As the economy tdrns more and more to coal, and especially to low-grade Qoal 
which is widely dispersed in areas of sparse population, the coal industry will 
become more and more^ closely linked to a- rural population. 

If the economy turns to a much greater reliance on photosynthesis for the pro- 
ductioha of energ>^ farmers will breed, the most ef'^icient enery-prodtlcing plants, ^ 
and will cultivate them vigorously. Vocational agriculture will specialize mare 
and more on. teaching how to grow crops that are most efficient energy producers. * 

On the 'arid lands, which generally have^ a maximum exposure to direct, sunli-ght, 
a new kind of "energy farm" will probably develop, consisting of energy .collecting 
machines that cover every available^quare f.oot ,of land. The Winston Compound Para 
boli& Collector may become the major device for efficient energy collection. 
.These machines will need tending, and the machines that litllize the solar heat to 
produce electrical energy will nee^ tending. One can visualize the vocational 
agriculture courses in schools and colleges of Texas, Arizona, New' Mexico, Utah, ^ 
Nevada, and the Dakotas, carried on in schools of agricultural "^pneering, and in, 
high schools that prepare students for the colleges, as well as for operating^' 
family energy farms. ^ . ' * 

Let u§' be clear, now, that this ipaage of the future is a real one^^^f the 
actual, cost of energy production is a£f low or lower than the cost of eitergy from 
the at^dfflxc nucleus. We may be sure that the* federal government as well as private 
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industry will devote a great deal of money to research on energy resources^ botrti 
nuclear and solar, during "the next 25 yea^s. ' ^ ... 

Nuclear energy ^has- a more clouded futijre tiian solar energy, for two .principal 
reasons'. The two, sources of nuclear energy that are conceptually possible are: 

\? The bireeder reactor that us^^ uranium ddd plutoniinn to produce energy—^ 
from heavy elements anc^ at the same time produces dangerous by-products together 
with an enormous amount of waste heat. This method is. now being developed with 

hea^ capital investment ' from the major utility companies.. It 'requires a large ^. 

^ ^^^^ \ ' * 

capital outlay, an3 is dangerous, both in itQ technology a^id it^ political impl^**- 

cations. . - ^ 

^ ■ 

1. The fusion of slight elements (protons and neutrons) intoNsuch light and 
harmless atoms as helium, with "^consequent production of energy. This requires 
temperature intensity such as tihat pf the sun's surlface, or a \high intensity of 
magnetic fifeld, which hlB not yet been produced on a practical scale -on the earth. 
If the proi)lem is solved in a way that producer cheap energy, tAe future will be • 
^aredpf^r. But few e^[ierts believe we will have commercially available energy 
^rom nuclear fusion by the year 2000. " ' ^ . 

'Meanwhile, the solar energy i's here, everj^day, only 'a fraction* of one percent 
of it being utilized b^ humans for their present needs. 

It Kill be important for this conference to get a clear ' conception ofr thft _^ 
energy resource problEm over the next 50 years, from the physical scientists. 
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PEM0GRA1>HY OF YOUTH, 1950r2025 



> 



• YeaY • • . 195a 19'60 19?o' 198tf 1990 _ 2000 
-Age ]?5-2i^(inillion) : 22^' 24.1 36.4 ' ♦fO.? 37.5 . 4^.7 
'Percent of total ' .14.6 -r^ 13.-4' * ' H.8 . 18.?^^' ^- 16. 7 15.4- 



15-24/25-64 ^ .29 \ .29' .41 .40. .32 .-32 




.Assumptions: Fertility at; feplaceiient level ftom 1980. 




iMnigration, 400,000 i||r year. ^ 
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Table U.S. POPULATION, 12 YEARS OLD. 196a and 1970. 



Total Population; , Age 12 
(Thousands) , 



th 

Hal^ 

^Female 
> - 



I960 
3.; 574 

,-1,818' 

1,756 



1970 




Urban 



1860 1970 



Per,eentage' Distribution • ' _ . 
• • Rural 

1000^500 Farm & Below I'OOO 



66 
66 
66 



. 71 
71- , 



4 

3 ' 

3 



1970 
3 

3. 

3 



1960 
• 30 

4. 

31 ! 



Ta^btLe 2 . ' OCCUPATION^ OF ^MALES , ?AGE 16 AND OVER^ . 197,0. 
> ■ • , (Thousands) " / , 



To.ta]» ^fa3.e 



16-17 



18-19 



47,623' , 1,223**'^1,7^1 
Farm ftcdupationg ' / ' . .' 



JarmeA, &. Mgrs. l', 348 
Laborers & 



For&nen 
■ Paid 



795 
73^ 



Unpaid Family 

Workers ' 59 



8^.*2 



>i"6 

•70.3 
38.2 



16.5' * 1^>1. 



20>24 
4,9§4 

46.4 



lOO.O" 

•%* '. 

90.2 



9.8 




5,649. 



76.2 

7jrf.1 

67.4 

\ 

3.2 



• Median Age 
40.2 



50.8 

36.4 
37.7 



20A 



1970 
26 

26v 

26 



r 



*otal JJale 

' ^ift .Occupations 

Farmer fif & Mgrs. 

'Laboters& ^ 
• Foremen * 

' / : - . i 

• Paid » 

Unpaid Farm 

■ Workers 
* 
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P e r' c e n* a s . 



ISO 




100 

« 




100 






4.6 ^ 


2.9' . 


; 2.6 


2.8" 




0.5 . ■( 


0.9 


.1.-4' 


1.7 


.6.7 




2.0 •' 


1.3 


1 

1.6 


5.4 ■ 




1.8 


' t.l 


0.1 


. 1-3. 

* 


0.7 ' 
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Table 3 . ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDEMOCATIONAL CLASSES, 
COMPARED WITH TOTAL ENROLLfflNT IN GRADES 7-12. . 



Year- 1948-49 



PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS^' 

,v 



1960-61 



1970-71 



% 



Agriculture 



373 5.4 



Home Economics ^ 800 11.6 

Voc. Trade & . . 

Industrial ^ . 370 .5.4 
Education 



508. 4.3 
||100 9'. 4 

f 

345 "^2.9 




450, ' 2.1 



1973-74 

? 



Total Enrollments ^ "* ^ 
' Grades 7rl2 ' 6908 100 .11,733.^100 . 17,5D0' 100 18,^400 100 
'(Thousands) 



380^2.1 



14.6 



500 2.7 



^ Source ;- U.S.' Office of Education: Digest of Educational Statistics , 1974 
^ Tables 4.7 and^ and 49. Adapted. 



'^ote: Listening PaneL members commented that the above figu^-es to not 
' include those ^tudents enrolled in off-farm agricultural* taxouo 



taxouomies 

as created by th^'l963 Vocational Education Act, and Dr. Havi'ghurst 
agreed that the data'^s Juresented by the Digest, of Educational St^- 
tistieft was xonfusing. ,Hbwever, since there was no available copy 

the Digegt , the project staff dould not verify tljje^ data as stated 
above. / \ 



Table 4. OIL AND COAL RESERVES 



Region 



Qll ReseiTves 
Percent of 
Proven 
Reserves 



Future — 
Years of Production 



1972 
Rate' 



'Growth 
of 5% 
a year 



Coal Reserves Future 
♦Percent of , Years of Production 
Knoto World / 1972 Growth of 
Reserves ' Rate 2% a year 



Notth America 7.1 

Western Europe 1.% 

Jap^n 0.0 

Australia ' 0. 3' 

Eastern Europe 11.8 

Latin America ^4. 9 

Middle East 65.8 
Main Africa ^ 3.4 

South Asia 1. 9 

China ' . ^/ 2.9 - 

World 100 



12 
80 
4 
13 
26 
19 

ss:- 

. 30 
23 
105 ■ 

37 




9 
33 
^4 
11 
' J-7 
14 
'28. 
19 
16 
38 

• 21 
1 . 



16.5 


1237 


164 


1.7 


184 


■ 78 


' 0.2 


• 253 


91 


1.7 


652 


13^1 


59.1 • 


,' 2993 


207 


0.3 • 


1214 


163 


o.o' 


75 


46 


0.2 . 


;1555 


, 175 




646 


133 


18.9 


199S, 


187 


100 


1725^ . 


* - 

180 



Source : Oil and Gas Journal , December'* 25^ 1972* Proc^S&ings of the World Vower 
Conference, 19&8. ' / ; / 
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ENERGY COI^SlJMPcTrbN: UNITED STATES AND tHe .WORLa 



United / 



^% a t e 3 



Type of Energy 



Coal, 
Oil 

"TJatural Gas 
Hydro * 
Nuclear^ 1 

•'^otal Quadrillion 




United States Py^ent 
of World Corisud^Hon 



19^8 ^ 

21.3 
43.3 
31.3 



tent of total 



1980 



, " ^-e^s t/ o f , W o r 1 d 
, " Percent' of' total 



28.7 
10.0 



62.4 



33 



95.1 



28 



< 



Soujge ; Coranjis^ion on Poptil 



Growth, and Che American Future, Vol. 3. 



Population, R^spurces, and the Environment , Ch. 5. 







1 

* 


s 




2000 


■- 1968 


1980 


2000 




13.8 
^31.4 

2.9 
27.1 


.39..9 
■ ' 42.7 
y 9.6 ■ 
■•\7.4 
• 0'.3 


t 

20.4 ^ 
52/3 
16.0 . 


' 11.5 
47.8 

'■i6.-o;' 

6,0 
18.7 


/ 


190.0 


127.3. 


■ 24^9«r5 


641.2 
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G PATTERNS IN VOCATIONAL DECISION MAKING 

H. B. Celatt ^ - 

American Institute of Research 
Palo Alto, California 



' ' The process of making vocational career decisions appears to be 
deceptively simple. It starts with the univer^l question: "What do you 
want to be when'you grow up?", and ends*with t^ 25 year ^tch when retiring 
from the cotnp'^ny. ^ 
^ However — which persons manage to, end up in whicli jobs — is the result 

of a long, complicated series of decisions based uppn many factors and events 
o^urring throughout the course of one's lifetime. , ^ 

.In order to explain^ (and predict) this complicated series of decisions' 
and events, theory builders have constructed elaborate and elegant concepts, 
phrases, and models. The fact that these decisions and events are almost*^^^ 
impossible to expliatn (let alone 'predict) has. not dissuaded the theory buj.lders. 

Not 'only is the -complicated process of vocational and career 'decision 
making being analyzed, described and predicted,- it is also being taught! Careen 
education is a reHtlvely young movement, but it is viewed- with gr^a^^initial 
♦enthusiasm in this country. 

The enthusiasm comes from the faith that this new career education can 
deliver all that it promises. And yet,* several 'yeara an* several million dollars 
later, we are still required to accept career education pn the basis of our 
faith in the movement. , 

^ •* - 

In spite of t^ difficulty of defining and analyzing individual career" 
choice .^j^ in spite of the lack of evic^ence of results from education in 
career choice, there are* some trendjs, developments, . and future concerns in this 
area which should be ^considered when estJfjLishing philosophic principles and 
designing program objectives for public education at secQj)i4ary~post secondary 
levels. . My sumniary of these 4s outlined'^elow. * 



Phllosophicai Consideration^ . . ' ^ * ^ 

A. Should public* education provide training or interventions . to iiffclirence 

' .^^^ . - 

or improve individual's vocational JLd caraier decision making?^ »' 

1. In unplanned, unpretiicted, uncontrollable events are the 
predominant determiners of, career choice, education may have. little 
effect. ^ ^ ' 

♦ 2. If interventions are desirable and feasible, on the basis of what 
values should they be made? s 

9 

3. Should interventions^e direct (teach. people) or indirect (change 
ejivironm^t) . > 

4. Should you teach students vhat to decide or how to decide? " 

B. What model o.f career development should be utilized to design* educational 
principles, objectives ar^ curriculum? 

* 1. po people choose tfieir vocatioti by a rational process ;^6f^eciding^ 

« 

Which one? " ^ ' 

2. Is careef choice purely intuitive? . ' " ^ 

3. Is it fortuitous, Accidental?, bo most people use a fatalistic 
design strategy?* , , ' • 

C. What are some current unresolvefl issues? ' 

1. will productive work continue to be a value in our society? 

2. Is secondary and pofet-secon^ary school too late to provide 
education in career 'decision naking? 

3. Do Tiiinority' groups need a special kind of career education 
program? A special theory of career development? 

4. Are' tests likely "to be more hurtful than helpful in assisting 
career decisions? 

\ 5.. Is the of meaningful, satisfying work for^ every individual 

realistic^ Desirable? ^ • . 

- 6. Do the prbljlems of career decision making lie in the economic • 
system raither than in the educational system^ 
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Developments and Trends ^ - 

A. Identified factors influencing career decision making 

1. Genetic endowment and special abilities t 

2. Environmental conditions an£ ev^ts 

3. Learning experiences • . * / , 
' 4. Task approach skills — the result pf yet unexplained interactions 

between learning expediences, genetic factors and environmental 
conditions. 

B. Miajor problems associated with individual career choice 

1. Conflict in values (and/or lapk of clear values) 

2. Insuffic^ient information (or too much information to process) 

3. Uncertainty 'of putcomes 
C* Changes in decisipn making today 

1. The old, safe, convenient reasons for deciding are all but gone.: 

a. because of Revelation, Holy ScTi^ure i 

b. because it's right, "\ should" % 

c. * because it's tradition, "Everyone does it" . 

d. because of my experience 
We now have a society of pluralistic values 
a. value clarification is more necessary 
b# value construction is more possible \ ^ 
c. value convict is more likely 

3. Our culture has changed from experience rich-information poor to 
information rich-ekperience poor. 

a. decision makers need to learn how to process'the rich information 

- . " \ 

available 



b. gaining personal experience and utilizing others' experience 
.is anoth/er need* ' * / 

c. education continues to teach is if its clients were experience 

w 47 ' 

^ rrch-lnfonnation poor • ' '• . . 
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' 4. The^e is growing s^hift away from the worship of rationality^ 



iach -actj 



ci. does 6ach -action or choice require a prior purpose or objective? 

b. 1^ intuition real? ' . 

c, i could human choice behavior be as much a process for discovering * 

goals as for act^inp on them? 
Possibly trends in the future of vocational and career Kh6 ices y' ^ 

1. Increasingi^y students will be taught general skills of ^cision 

making in -elepientary and secondary schools. 

i* • * 

2. 'College and adult ^ucation courses will continue to be popular 

in career find personal decision making., f ^ 

3. The issue of values indoctrination vs. values education will ' ^* 
confront .educators, . * 

4. The cost-benefit ratio of career selection may*take on a very* 
different look.'.* 



5. Strategies, techniques and sciei\tiffc methods will be taught and 

^ utiliz^ed for predicting possible futures. • * ^ 

6. "Vocational guidance"* may be more in th6 form of major^ institutional 
changes, major social reforms^ and new legislation than in individual 
counseling or public education. , * - 

7. Testing, as a movement in career placement and selection will con- 
tinue to face strong criticism. ^ * 

8. The rapid and efficient processing of information will have its effect 
on how and why personal decisions are made. ' ^ 

9. Leisure, life styles avocation, etc. will grow beyond its current 
,reciprocal relation to occupation. 

10. The debates of free will vs. determinism, autonomous fljan vs.. 9lI % 
'Conditioning society will be renewed. 

11. The results of civil rights and minority movements will change the 
nature of-^ertain occupati9n8. , ' . • ♦ 

. " 48 ' ■ . • • 
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Career innovations such as job sharing, etc, will 'continue to grow. 



9 

^ 13. ' As is always true, many new occupatiojj^ will exist by the time 
current ^tudents enter the ;|^ob^market . 
14. There may be a return to "the good old days" in regard to the 



preferred occupations. 
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NEW MORALITIES AND OLD: A RECONSIDERATION * 



^ • Dr. Paul Hdlmer ' 

Yale Divinity School^- ^ J 
New Haven, Cpnneticut , 

Now In a period of moral questions^ *- 

A. Confusion abounds ^ 
^ B. Skepticism has grown greatly 
General reflections about moral Issues' . 

■ * ■ ' '* 

A. ' New moral spirit ^as been created In our presence 

Creation of a wide-spread '*Moral Consciousness" 



* 



*2. Looks as If large numberk of people have been 
mpra^ly sensitized r • 

B. An "easy kind of morallsm has developed, partly In cause of 
vulgarism, and partly In consequence of a^^opular pedagogy 



1. A notion has been created that everyone should be- 
come cognizant with quasl-moaral factors which 
permeate our society 

2* Also; there Is widespread enthusiasm for teachings 
everyone who he is; i.e. self-identity 

(a) A sign of morality is that everybody speaks 
out^on h}.s particular interests 

(b) In coitsequence we have had interest groups 

' speaking "like mad". The result being that 
on any public issue we have had, if not an 
educated, at least a "gabby" group. 

(c) . Pop culture has*been so^rich in easy aasimi- 
Lation of all this to i^ofal notions, that 

anyone who does the -above is credited, a,l- 
most in advance, with' being morally serious 
sensitive, and earnest. 



Suinpiary outline as it appears here was prepared by Project Staff from 
th^ taped presentation . * 
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III. New morality seems to be a widespread proclivity to think that 
ieing moral is a matter of adopting a policy; and policy consi- 
derations for groups, for nations, for professions, and usually 
y^larger constituencies. 

A. Having a defensible public* policy of whatever sort is a 
popular moral posture 4.nto which people move without 
crisis or personal turmoil . * * 

B: Morality in our day is cheap — you get it by exposure 

C. There is a tendancy to be preoccupied Kith questions of 
public policy, and ha'rt.ng "nothing less tha^ a general, • 
. ^ ♦ ^ critical attitude toward everi^thing, with a high sensi- 

•* tivity and suspicion of authority * 

1. This pas6es for being moral % 

2^ ^Causes for the above: iP 

^ (a) Government and legislation has been used 

to change or modify "wretched" social 
. arrang^ents \ 

^' ^ (b) The notion has developed that the\life 

. of learning -can arm us with, a capablfy 
to change. It has been further developed 
that change ^is not only contemplative, 
but also activist ic, and c^n be an in- 
strument for productivity. 

(c) That is, , learning with legislation tends 
to create a sense- of restlessness; a sense 
,that we must do somethiilg with learning; , 
this implies that we mi^st have policy to 
regulate and order life. 



V. 



4^ 



1 



D. Ofteation of "New Morality" is the moral temper in which 
{the creating and sustaininjg of an interest ^ augmeilted in 

,the direction of a policy, looks like the heart and "sub- * 
stance of being moral. ' Many kinds of groups, peoplre', and 
circus^ances profess to this. ■' 

E. Consequence of New Morality: , * 

^ 1, It makes criticism easy. and plausible,' and un- 
leashes countless critical demeanors 

2. If we agree that the formulation of a moral policy 
is accomplished by, gaining a kind of^^sensus o^ 
interest groups — an< if that is Mm way that a 
person's morality is going to come — then the * 
diffictxlty is getting a consensus of interest ^ 
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groups. 



f 



(a) Results in widespread disagreement that 
further results in a new kind, of skep-^ . 
tici^m ^ ' ' '^i. 

(b) * Also, peogle begin to settle for a pic- 

ture of human life that is terribly 
"average". 

IV. Old moralities' (e.g^ of Christian and Jewish tradition?^ Socrates, 

Aristotle,, and Plato) have always s^id something else. 
; r - J 

A. The "Old-Moraiity" has said that it is a kind of morality 
which does not always lead to a clear-cut consensus;- But' 
rather,' it ^ys t^hat the big task of morality is not to - 
produce policy and policy statrfements, but rather to cul- 
tivate people who can cope with a huge range of circum-' 
stances. 

Old morality's purpose was to create people, — fwho would 
be virtuous, courageous, just, temperate, kind, resolute,. 
• \ and eventually wh0 would be so, Content and at p6ace. that 
- they might be called happy — 'even whjBn faced witSi great 
obstacles .and/or ikijustices. ^ ^ " 

B. Notion that inorality consists in relieving all suffering 
^ is one of the illusions of the twentieth century. 

C. The old morality was always not identified with science' and 
legislation, but identified with the deep, personal cul-* 
tureand also with the humaniatic tradition. 

1. The aim of humanities Vas to make a person con- 
-tinufl'lly capable of wonder, having a zest fof -"^ 
'life, a feel for marvels, and a capacity for \ 
admiration.. ^ 

2. Old morality yould make oe^ capable of overcoming 
fickleness, cruelties; and inabilities to cope, 

D. Obviously, we still need policies, but Socrates had it 
correct- when he stated that ethics produced character, and 
that questions of policy 'were finally matters of political. 
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LABOR TRENDS AND NEEDS OF SOCIETY .DURING THE NEXT DECADES " 

9 

Rupert^-Evan9 ' • 

Bureau of Educational Research , ^ • 

University of Illinois ' ; 

Decreases in birthrate means fewer youth to educate. Elementary schools 
are beisig shut down all ove^^he country. Elementary teachers are unemployed. 

The next to be affected will b^ high schools. Inevitably this will mean 
high school closings and consolidations, and fewer jobs for high school 
teachers-. 1974 was the peak year for high school eni?ollments. Frocn now through 
the late 1^80' s high school ei^rollments will go downhill. * .* ^ 

Teacl^ers in other fields are even more concerned about the figures on 
* changed birth r^|a8. Teacher unirons have begun to lobby against funds for 

m ^ 

teachers colleges in an attempt to slow down the flow of new teachers who will 
compete for new jobs. ' ^ 

But aT^ocational^ teachers we must be conceijned about another kind of 
effect of changed birth rates: we must be concerned with their effects on • 
the labor marlcet. For more than forty years this country has had the highest 
rate of youth unemployment of any industrialized nation. Since 1960 this rate 
has gone up particularly sharply until the cutrent rate ^is^almost 20%. For 
young female blacks tffd rate is over 40%. "By ^y standards these rates are 
intolerable. On the other/hand, it is a wonder that they are not higher^. 

• Youth between ages 18 and 21 have the highest rates of unemployment among 

V V ^ • ^ . 

^ those seeking full-time \^rk; In 1960 there, were less than 10 ^llion yobth 

between ages 18 ani 21. in 1978 this group will peak, and there will be 16.6 
million people in this age range. * Assuming that the 20% une^iployment rate- 
continueTfr to hold in 1978, 3.3 million will be unemployed. .But if we had 
A created* no rtew jobs for youth between 1960 and today, the youth unemployment 
rate would be far over 50%. Somehow we have adjusted reasonably well to the- 
O situation/of having almost^ 7 million mdre youth aged 18-21 in 1975 as compared 

ERIC . , ^ 

with 1960. • • - 0 J . 
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But what about the future? By 198,7 the^ population aged 18-21 will drop 
'to 13.8 million. This means not only fewer students in high schools between 
now and 1984, but It aiso means 4 million less 18-21 year olds seeking joj^s in 



e mid-1980* s than now. • Even if we do not creatft any additional jobs' during 
i- tjj^ next, ten years,* we are. going to be 'faced for the first time in this century 
with a Shortage of youth in the labor force. What does this mean -for vocational 
educators? 4 . . 

^One way of assessing this problem is to look at what' has hap^ned in other 

• ' - ' ^ - \ 

countries' which have faced shortages of young workers. Japan and Germany are . 

' perhaps our best examples. Both liad low birth rates after W. W,^^I. Both* 

had rapid expansions of employment during the 1960* s. Both have had extreme , 

r shbrtages of young workers, * " ■ . 

' ' Germany imported young workers from Sputltem Europe, J^pan did not 

import young workers. Both found that many 'taries. formerly .done by young . 
workers weue no longer being 'done. In Japan today, a young wo rkTe r i^ known ^ 
> universally as a "golden egg," a valuable, desirable Gommodi^jir for any 

community or employer. Th6 attitude of Japanese. society toward youth has 
changed markedly, ^nd I suspect that the 'attitudes of youth about their own ' > 
worth have changed ag well, ^ . Youth ^in Japan ard optimistic-, and sure of j^hem- MfT'^ 

^ ' ~ selves! ^' • ^ • 

f - ' , \/ 

Similarly in Germany, German youth ar& se^f-assured. ' They know that if 

. ' # J* . 
employment declines, the youth from Southern Europe will be sent homeland 

' German youth wiil still be needed by society • * . ^ • 

Both Japan and Germany Have expanded vocational e'ducatlon .rapidly. WJ)en * 

youth are scarce one cannot afford to have them unproductive. ' • 

ilhat will happen here as we facie shortages of young workers during VcL^^ 

1980*s? The most likely possibility is that we will .do as the Germans have 

, dpne,.and -import young workers frOm Latin America. ' If so, we will need ^ • 

vocational instructors who are competent in Spanish, Creole, PbrUiguese and 

FRTC • * KA < • ' 

sBKta French languages and cultures. : 



Regardl^sVof (Jhether follow the German or the Japanese.\model,. or a 

• * * • * - . . » \ - 

model our own*, *we^a#e li-fcely Co seje a confiderft U»S. youth lab^:!: force 

/ > r ' . ' . . ^ ^. ' ^ ' • ^' ^ 

^disdpiniijg lovf p^id menial work, and seeking. vocational skills which will lead 

, < * • » ^' ' ' . ^ 

to highet-^aid production and service j-o6s. Industry will demand effective ' 

^v^jpatioiiarl^ education fOT handicapped and -disadvantaged youth and will be gla* 

^ / -* ^ * # ^ *^ - * •» ^ 

tO^ emplrfy^ tKem. ^ VocatJ,onal^ education fbr ydung adults and jetcaining for ' 

; older ^dqltS' will gft hi|W|Jfelty, ' 

But agricultural -teach^s^re also concerned with^^^ung farmers. What ^ - 
abouf the age group 25-3^9, whic-h has be^n a i)ult^atk of Aiftericjp productivity 



and st^tH^Lt^?. 'Otie re'f son °the«e people have ibeen.* productive is that they -have 
had lo^ unemployment. -In turn this ha^iKlen cOyereji by their slow expansion 
in number.* la the 19^0' s tne age group ...increased in' size by onfy 500, 00^^'' 
In the^l^O's .it 'increased by' only "700^005; ' tuV in cAe 1976^8 it will 

{ » 

increase by .15,000; 000. There will be plenty of -people who want to be' young 



>farmej:s, hwt ?here Jf^^ ^ enough*>^^rtas. \* ' ^ / 

Voca^JoD^l jueducatoVs >iH have jobs in "^pite of^the definite decline • im 
se^lfcary 'school *enrollment-s and the probabJ.y d'ecline in post*-secondaify school 

^ize. accotjyitability for VocatiOTal ,educator:s is likely to incfease> 

* , ' ' ' ' * ' • ^ ' r 

If. -employe r s^ badl]^eed all of your *drop«>uts and graduates, they will ]be 
. i - " ' ^ , ♦ , . - 

' * ' ^ ' 

tohcerjied ^be^l how well you teach all of your students, hot just the' cream pf 

the cxli). -^And* agr 1(^1 tiir^l teachers in those higji schools which are^lready 

to^o small can expect nov^^iaDiediate^ relief from pressures to fire teachers and 

.coifeoll^ate.'high 'scfhopls to adjust Xhe dwindling enfoilfflftatfi^. ^ The soonest that 

relie* can come ts IJ^O, and it may not come then if famiiy size continues tp 

teink^ / ' - 



mtinue 

fTi?'-»AFea> secondary. and pd^|^secbndary^^^sc)i^ appeal to the dkiiy ^lutiqn 
to prov^dfeL A^^llw^J^ econonfics of scaie*. This^in turn, means that the day of 
the one-teacbet a^f icuj^tdral. departme^nt^ id nearly* gone, toTK replaced, by ' ' 
'agricujturay teachdr specialization, an4 a nefd to learn^ltoV ta compete with and 
coopejMtfe-'Vi^k' teachers from otW! ^catloMl fields^ cr r ^ / ^ . 

^^'T: ' • ^ - = 1 ^ 1 ^ 



""Economic Tr«nds, Issues, '.and New Directions In Amer^j^ ^ 

. • ^ ' ' • Dennis R. Starleaf . ' j^i- ^'V * / 

* • * Depaftnient of Economits • ' . . ' * » ' 

* . ' Iowa Siate University" - . * - ^ ^ \ 

I III 'l III |ii ii||'hiiii I I ' ^ / \ . 

* iSfe rate of inflation bgis been declining in the United States for^.the last v 
* ^ ' • . . . ' \ 

year or so. This ^ownsw^'j^' in ,the rSt^ of inflation will likely continue for 

the United States ^oes not become involved-^" 

S ' :/ ■ ' •'. . . /. •; 

in a major military conflict., I think that it is^ likely that the uiate pi \ 
aggregate price rist will atvferage les^ than four percent per year over the next 
ten- to fifteen years. > . - , • 

. Excessively s^imuflating Federal monetai^ and fiscal policies were the 

fundamental causes of thfe rapid rate of infiaPfeoti 'which ij»^have e'Xperi^nced in- * 

^ ♦ *r * • * • * *. * 

the past#several years. (Howler, special factors* SMch a^ poor world food- 

* • . ' ,^ • ' . ^ • - ^ > 

harvest in 1972-73 and the f^^tion of . the* OPECf 6ilf cartel were ai|o. important. X , 



a]||c 

i^Phe reason tha^.our inflation rate is now de^TinJ^tig is th^t^nlSriet^^ an<^*f iefctl^, 

«- • / ' 

a>olicies hav^ ^become less stiinulating." The re4sqp for toy belief that'it^ie rate ^ ' 

' ^ - ' * • • ' , ' : ^ ^ 

of inflation yill be' relatively ^modest 'over the next decade-iind a half * id thii, 
* b^^rrjlig our ^involvement i*n a military donfLict,^ Federal policy makers a^e not 
Itkel^^^ return to excessively ^stimulatiing policies. ^ ' ^ \ 

Unemploymenti prognosis ' , ' ' * | 

^ <The unemployment flte has been declining' in ch^ Unite^lftiMM for the* last' « 
eight or nine^ionths. The downward movement in .the' unempJ.oyme<it .rate will > 
undoubfedly cont^^e fdr the next two or thfree yedrs. gowever, I*ddubt;Vejy 
much that the ufiemployment ratle will fal-l beiow five percent within the jijext 
dacade and 'a half; it 'will probably average about five and .a h'alt^i^rc^t of ^ 
the Ikbor force. ^ . " ' 4 - . ^' , 

• "... ^ ^> V '-'''^ ' ^'^^ ' ^ . 

(^en the current composition, of the U.^S* labo^t f^jirce, there 'are* ^rot>ably ^ 
, abput as many people looking* for jq&p'as there are job vacanc;i^B when'r^lie^ 



unemplojcflierit rate is around five percent. I believe that the only way we c^n 
get the unemployment -rate ^elovj five percent for any appreciable length" -of , time 
without generating aK unacceptable. rate oft inflation is improve the woBking 
of the l^boi; market so as to get people ai^fi jobs together more quickly. I also, 
believe' that such 'improvements in ^th^ working' of ' the labor market ^^re not likely 
to take'dlace wjl^thin the next decadej^''^ ^. . 
Economic growth- progno'sis , " " , * 

believe that the capacity of tHe ^. ^^^A)Jioaiy to produce go*ods and 
.services Vill ,grow less* rapidly duting^ th^mxt decade and a half ^than it has 



grown since jfhe late 1950' s. I doabt that this capacity will grow by mpre 
than. about ^fodr percent iper 'y^ar. The main bases for my belief are (1) the 
labor force 'Will gtow 15§s rapidly during the next ten to 'fifteen years than 
it has grown ijti the recent past and (2) energy and other raw materials will be • 
,.le^S' easily available in the future than they have been in the last decade or two. ' 
Role o 4 the government i/economic affairs g| , ^ V ' ' 

Federal 'government purchases of goods and services currently amount to about 
eighi percefit of the' U. 6, -Gross National Product. This* is ^6 low as they have ' 
ever ^een since the end of World War II. (For example, Fq||fitt^al government 
purchases a|>sorbed mot6 £haii, thirteen and' a half percent of Gl^^h 1958 and more ^ 
than twelve percent of GNP as late. as 1968.^^ In contrast Federal government 

' • ' ' V . * ' ' • ' • >^ \ ^ 

expenditures are ourrently ^n the neighborhood of twenty-three percent of Gl^P ^ 

^nd this is aj^ .higji as they have been in the post-war period., «. 

« ' ' • ^ • • ' . * ; . 

• ' The. difference between government expenditures andv purchases Is government 

V ^ . ^ ^ ; • ' - - I ^ , ' ' 

/transfer paynfentis '(payments f oV wUJ-ch no services are r^ndered^ such^as s^ial , 

'I ' , ' ' • ' • ' ' * ' ' • 

security .benefits, veterans benefits, welfare i^ayments, graats to states an 
local governnients, interest on the natiortal* debt, dtc. ) THej dramatic ^ • { ^\ 
ditfefAnce between the behavior of ' Fedejral government expenditures and pur- . * 
chases In recent years illustrates the changing role of the*^ Federal government ' 
•in our ettonomy. Through its transfer expejid'itur^, K^e Federal government has 



a much strx)nger influence upon* the distribution of private incomes than ever 
before and I doubt that*this -influence ^vill diminish^ witli^a the next decade 
or two. - ' . 

The Federal governp^nt has also increased ip^ iireot regulation of private 
economic activity In .regent ye^rs (e.g., the (jceation of the Environmental 



Pro^ction Agency attd the passage of legislatio^'^dgsigned to improve on-the-job 
s^iety and health envitorfments. ) Although Pis^slfdentWord and o thers _ l^ftve 
advocated the elimination or at least the rel^ation ^pf some governmental 
refeuj^ations of business (particularly when the effects of the regulations appear 
tp -protect individual firms from the rigors of c55mpetition in the market place)*-, 
I doubt, that there will-be\^ny significant decrease in §ovei?nmental regulation 
of pfrvate producers in^^the y^^rs aHead. 
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SOCIAL TRENDS, ISSUES AND NEW DIRECTldNS "iN AMERICA AND Tflfe WORLDS 



. • - ,J>ouglas Ensminger - * 




9 * 



Professor, Ri^ral Sociology ' 
University of Missouri — Columbia 



While I asaume responsibiXity for the selectiop and |^ording of the ^ , 
social tf&lads and issued included in th±s "workings paper," I want to 
ajcknowledge the as'sistan9e giyjen.iie by thirty colleagues representing a 
wide range of desciplines and- positions, I am 'especially indebted t;o my ^ 
sqn, Dr. W. Douglas^Ehsminger , Associate Pas^tor,' First Presbyterian Church, 
Eeloit, Wisconsin, for the depth of 'insights on religion amj^ the cl)urch. 

Though %he /idst mighT be lon'ger Jthan "one would \^sh, I' have resisted 
th^: temptation to tob^lidate or* arrange on a basis of importance.' Wh^^ is 
significant is that all the trends and ^sues^hafe&d are identifiable. 
The impact of these Jjjpends On^the future iaay^^be clearl^Jpxedictable for some^ 

# 

and t6 others highly speculativ6\ . * 

- ' SOClA VALUES ' • ♦ , 

ll • Th^ present generatioo pf young people is less concerned about 
. success measured in Economic tfertis. They- are tjioving toward more humanistic 
values, expressing concern for others and seeking a simpler* w^y of life- 
' \ , ' ' ' ' . ' ' * 

2. There is a trend , toward earlier and earlier Retirement, shorter 
hours, yith increased emphasis on leisure time.-.^ Following retirement, 
.many will Beek opportunities for significant community invblvement; and 
Increasing numbers will move t:dwird second and third positions. 

9. U.jS. is moving toward more conservative* thought. • * ' 

4. *^. Bath leaders -and. the general public aifi^expresslng concern ajjout 
^hQ dangers of technology and increasingly Cjuesnon whether or not* all 

' technology, </hen applied, will be 1^ the best interest; of society.. 

\ ' \ , . ■ . 

5. Econoqiic pressures willi subside, resjilting in sloyer pac6 and ^ . 
greater value on leisure. 

6. The trend toward a clasf society in the U.S. *Oill continue, • • 
especially i>etween intellectuals and blue collar workers.* ♦ 

,7. If ^ Qur tradirional valu^ of people based on performance is to 
prevail, pebple need to have evidence they will be rewarded on the basis 
^ •of performance and not because they are membefs 6f, either ^n elite or 
Q minority group. , , . ^ ^ 
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8.. With 'inspect to the aging, our scale of ^iue^ ic wrong. We cinove 
people from full' employment to social security wxti). half the income. 

9*. Increasingly, oti'r values and cultural ;response9 to what f^e' believe , 
and wi^l accept bei^" shaped by the media.' • ' ,^ • ♦ 

10. Th^l^motal fib^r of America continues to degenerate indicating 
• institutional an'dsi-ndividual weakness, ' a 

' ^ ■ ■ . ■ • i • ■ ■ 

11. ^An importanN^alue issue facing 'America is that- of free choice 
versus social iControlV - * ' , . 

, ■ , r . . ' . , ^. 

12. The large cproporations having, control over jnassive Vealth lack 
social Concern and ate motivated almost exclusiy^ly by iRonetary values.. 

of 'trust 
property ^ « 

afid ?igh^s of others. * * 

INSTITUTIONS IN GENERAL ' • ^ 

Ihstitut^ns in gene?:al are sej.f-centered, Sj^lf-serying and lack 
the'capacity for individuals to*participate -in change. ^ * ^ 

. . 2. Instit^ions lack the*capacity to .talje a long ^rm roo*fc. Their . 
interest is, he^^ and now and^in preservation of th<;ir present statuls. ^ 

3- Whereas in the sixties ^oung people rebelled against' institu^l6^s , 
an^ establishments, they are today working for change within the. J.n8tit'uf ic^nal 
structures. , . « ^ ' * \ *' . ' " 

i4. Distrusf in bigness", be it government, corp6ra"ti^n, ii^titutipn^ ♦ 
universities or area-wide higher education systems, is widespread in t^e U.S. 



5. Institution^ do hot today etivisTon .pdsitiv^^^* roles fcvr women; 

6. Instituti6ns provide no meaningful <*/ay £ar peq^Jle ii;i r^tifetueHit^ to\ 
expreffwthepttselves up to. the^fime of tl>eir' death. ^ -^''*. - * * ^ « 

' 1. None of our ihstitutipns knows how to manage death. • * . > • 

THE FAi MILY AS AN INSTITUTION ^ 

1. World pressures for a* more equita^e sharing of tfie* world's resources 
and the increasing cost of energy will compel families' to accept a l^ss mater- 
ialistic and lower level oK living.. ' . ^ 

2. Morals will Continue to be defiried by soc^fety out 9f crisis with^les^ 
emphasis on the institution' of marriage for santtigiiing sex relations.' 

3. Ihe family as an institution will bej under increasing stress as men 
and women seek equal status and Voles. This yill b^ moat pronounced in pro- 
fessionally oriented men ai^d women. ^ , • 

4. following an increased .sharing of controls ' within the family and ^ 
the stoles of women bex2ome pore dotivinant, the family will be undeV 'increasing 

ressure tx) meet the emotional needs of/the^ family. * 



5. While the family as a value' oriented institution has been, drifting, 
it is still the basic institution concerned with instilling ^d preserving 
values. * , " . 

* ^ ' . • ' ^ 

6. Whereas in the traditional American family wOmen played the key role 
in t^r^nsmittiiig values, with women now playing cdtfpeting roles with men, 
value responsibility ^ithin the family will ..increasingly -be shared by both 
men and womeji. ' ^ . 

\ ■ . ■ . - 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION S. • ' ' 

■ ■ ■ — , ■. , 

1. Advances inr science and technology require greater applied emphasis 
in technology in po^t-secondary education. Emphasis on— app-lied technology^ 
seems likely to be the primary. role of jutfior- colleges in^the futijre, 

'2. Higher ei^catdon is losing*it^ power base. 

J. , Higher «tiucation Will iiy^he^"Si<yfe .give higher priority to minorities 
and the aged. 



4. 'As financial, pressures heighten, /public supported higher education^ 
will shift from present emphasis on accessibility and a Tigh,t to all ^tud^nts, 
to discriminating-- in terms pf ^thosa who can meet entrance requirejqj^nts and 
ptof it .from higher^ educatijAn. ' . ' . . . f 



5.; In 'higher education, the need will intensify to prepare studBrtts* 
intellectually aijd for them to apply their intelJPct in economic, ^^cial, 
cultural *and political pursuits. » ' / 

' "• . ' * ■ ' • 

\ Because of the complexities of the prfroblems ahead, there will be 
greater need for broad based liberal arts education in contrast to narrow> 
vocational ahd technical education: 

The danger is that educatiOTi i$ being equated with jobs rather than 
with helping students find a large mearsu^ of self-fulf illment . * 



The .need wtll be for greater intellectual skills instead of technical 



skills. 



6. When thinking about education for women stu4ents, it will be wise t6 
visualize those who seek equality of roles with men likely moving through 

two to t^ree career paths. • ' ' ' , ^ * 

7. In the U.S., the institutions of^ higher learning could, if" thfey had 
national policies in*support, contribute significantly to reducing unemployment 
by ^lengthening the time spent ^ in a University. Th6 alternative could be 
public works programs. ^ * - ' ' 

'8. The universities lack the^bui^-in institutional mechanism to think 
differently about the future than^ tKe^pliid in fhe past; and therefore* they 
continue to pefceive their roles in th^ future, as being a continuation of the 
past 

, 9. Because of financial constraint^ now real In higher education, > ^ 
universities will be' compelled to*J.imit offerings and will be less coapre- I 
hensive irrof f iferiitgs. ' 



10. Hlgher^education will be lea^ rigid in defining its role to serve 
a narrow age group and will offer more non-traditipaal programs for adults 
and the aged. ^ . ^ . 

11. Th^ U.S. appears to he at sea, lackljif gq^ls and priorities for 
education. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

12. The trenti 'in higher ^edr^atiow is toward larger and larger educational 
complexes which, in turn, have less and less built-in institutional competence 
to change. - 

* * 
RELIGIOUS INST3JUTI0NS * , 

1. Religion and /he 'church as an institution are h"ere to stay. , * 

^ — ' . * r^' 

Since the churches have historically functioned as being supportive 
of our Americair^way of life, it logically follows as America becomes more ^ ^ 
conservative, so will the church. The recent growth 1^ chutch members^i^ip 
in the U.S. is from the conservative denominations. ^ 

3. -The churcji has lost its .dominance *in value formulation: ^ But faith ^. 
in educational institutions trx take over .value roles has also declined. 

• .4, The disenchant^nt of y^uth with religion, as expressed in thKT . ^ 
sixties, has subsi(}ed. ' ' ' *• 

' According to -a Gallup Poll in 1975 ,' nation - w id/^hujch-golng 
remained at the same level a^'the fouf previous, year«, with 40- percent of. ^ 
adults attending church or" synagogue in a given week. * , ^ ^ 

As many young adults ([18 to 2^ years 61d) as. older pejopl* partici- 
pated 'in religious activities otHter than church sgn^ices in the test week. 

' 5. Traditionally, the church "^s role has been to be snppc^rtive -of the, 
American way of life and cultural yalui?. This willicontlnue^'^and the churth 
will increasingly seek opportunities to serve as a prophet on isdcial issues * 
and ills. The church will tend .to identity the American way fi^f U^e witK 
the Kingdom of God. , ^ f • . . - 

6. Campus ministries have fallen on hard times largely IjiBcause cdmpus 
Tiiinisters were involved with student! uprisings durlAg^tlfe sixties. ^ 

* The present generation of studtots sees the campins ministry as' 
spiritually bankrupt. _ 

' *7. The church will play an increasingly unique iatematibnal role « 
supports by'a minority who will speak ouf^and Involve the church in inter^ 
^Hitional commitments. ' . ' ^ ' . 

< -8. (jhile the trend in church membership in relatioa to tjotal population 
is likely to continue, there- is strong evidence to suggest 'a tjrend tow^d , 
increasing conmiitment of members td religion and thfe church with implicatibns 
of a more influential role of the qhurch in the future. V 
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ISSUES. HAVIN G SIGNIFICANT AND IMPLIEQ NEW DIRECTIONS FQR AMERICA AND THE WORLD 

!• Given the W^stem-outlook 'which is Inward and void of understanding 
of the long lAstory of our development as a major industrial nation, the - 
people in ^he U\S. have little^ understanding of the interdependence of U.S. 
industrialization, agricultural development and America high materialistic 
level Qf living with the mineral resources of the world, 

2. American agricultural institutions are self ^centered and not tuned to^ 
worjtd issues. American agriculture lacks a unified and effective power base » 
to participate in formulating national agricultural policies and to 'be auppor^ 
tive of interrelating American agricultural policies and world issues. 

• 3^" Needed in America is a broadening and deepening of understanding of 
the role world trade can have in improving the economy of the Developing - 
Countries, and 'the interdependence of the state of the U.S . *s* economy and- 
^that of the Developing .Countries throughout the world. 

4, Whereas in the past the U,S. has been a high consuming society, in the^ 

future we will need f o move toward more saving-^-both in the? monetary and the 

material elements of living. We wilJMHove away »f rom being a "throw away society 
to a recycling society. - ^ w 

5^^ Whereas today the pople in the U.S^ tend to assume science afnd tech- 
nology can solve all problems, in th^ future we will*coia^ to understand that 
the problems of both the U,S. and the i^orld will become increasingly complex 
and will be a mixture of social, economic and political forces. 

6.* A major social issue of the future is tp initiate a change in the 
role of technology. Our present orientation i^ that ^an serves technolo^; 
needed is for technology to serve ^i|^n. 

^.7. Because of. the grow^ag complexity of problems, major decisions faci,ng 
institutions and govermnent^i^^Btl be^management decisions. Individuals will 
hav.a fewer and fewer options for free choice. . • 

The big' issue will be how to become accustomed to making major 
complex decision^ in a changing world Which will increasingly be influenced 
by social, economic and political variabj.es. 

'8. The Anterican -public is generally indifferent to both national and 
in^te^national issues. People's basic concern Is for self, not that of humanity 

^ ^ • ^ ' I 

9. The unwillingness of economic classes, both wl^Ln the U.S. and the 
wrfld, to work together to improve the quality of life for all the pedple . 
iBeem,s likely to persist -in. the future. ' 

10. On' the world scene, the risk yilj^ be ever present to resolve World 
problems through explosion of atomic bombs. Restraints, compromise and sharing 
of resources must throqgh UN be pressed as alternatives to the bomb. ^ 

'11, The media-, which places emphasis on the ^^sen^acipnal" as headlin^B ' 
stories, is contributing to the public's inadequate understandii^^ about** 
complex- issue^ and ,p,roblems. ' ^ 

.12. tW growth in wealth anc >qlf tlral power of large corporations 
has alided in moving lU. S. increasingly toward a .controlle^d society. ' ^ 
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f 13. As the U.S. moves toward zero population growth, we can anticipate 
^ ^ ' far reaching institutional, as well as economic, social and poli^cal, 
implications. \ % . . • , 

14.. It would seem to be inevitable that socialization will continue 
" both within the U.S. and the world, and that government wiM be looked to 
for providing more services. ^ " ' • 

15. Government regulations in the U.S. are today • strangling individual' 
initiative of small enterprises and creating' unemployment, 

16. Through application .of intermediate technology an3 labor intensity, 
small acreage units in the U.S. will Increase; ||id added numbers of famili^^ 
vrLll thereby improve their quality of life-. 

• - ^ . « » ^1 

17. A population trend* having far ;:eaching implications is the marked 
growth in .the 'number of older persons^and a declining birth rate. 

On the basis "nf^ curteijt ,estj.mates of lengthening life expectancy 
and a birth rate th^t; is barely at replacement level, the median age 6f the 
< population is expected to increase by six years (to 34.*8) over the next 
decade. The populatibn age 75' and older will grow by 2 1/2 times the rate 
of the population as a 'whole. - *. - ^ * 

By 1990,' the dependency ratio, or the number of workers per ' 
retired person, will drop from 4.6 ^o 3. -5. . * - • . 

The shifit in ^ge structure may require a re-exaijiinatioif a^^^^tire- 
ment age policies. * * . ^ ' 

' 18. general, social programs both' iji the U.S. as well as the Developing 

Countries,^ are today evaj.uated on the basis of their economic viability. Many 
needed social programs should He accepted as requiring subsidies, simply for the 
^contribution they maktf^ to ^imp^roving the quality of li^e'. - ' » * 

J. trend toward concentriation of population in urban areas and the 

fringe areas of metropolitan cities will continue both in the U.S4 and 



throughout the world. 

• * * 

•* • 

The , crisis pf the cities will continue until the political and 
ecological boundaries are coterminous. 

• N ■ , - ; , ' ' ' - 

20. Wome^ are one of each nation's best*. and underused resources. 
Because of the cultural influences that have placed women in their traditional 
rolea^l^t will take a long time "for society to accept competing roles with- 
mei^pnd for wom^ to achieVe significantly more open and productive roles. 
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21. Race relations in the U.S. will continue to improve. -Economic 
^opportunity will, more than 'any other factdr, contribute* to improved relations. 

• I * C>ur objective must be to wdrk for an»- increasingly open society. 

22. Alcoholism is a major social problem in America. 'There *i6 growing 
acceptance of drinking. , 

' ' 23. The continued use ar^d abuse o^ drugs by both young people and adults 

^ is an intense social problem in the \}tSl . . r * 




America's early and persist^ent commitment to work ethics is 
in that increasing value is being placed on work being self-satisf ying 
being an increasing quest for lej-sure. But work continues to be 
in America in getting ahead. 

\ • * 

25. Throiighout ^eric3n history, many traditionalism^ have given way to 
natrional programs and again assort themselves. One such traditionalism which 
.is again asserting, itself is-^"return to the people" the right and responsibility 
'to manage programs which directly impinge on their daily lives. 

26* A worldwide issue, ^prevalent in America, is the complex contra- ^ 
diction in values related to the abundance and persistence of poverty. 

27. Achieying^a higher quality of life Ras become* an objectJLv^ of most 
workers in America. '.iWages and fringe benefit system, rather than how hard 
one works on the iot)I.^Ve dominant in how the Amarican dream is realized. 

-?6.. Since few significant social changes come about without crisis, 
violence >j^ill continue to be an 'integral part of -the* process of black-white, 
minority accomodations and integration of schools and ho>i^ing. * 

29. Pr-essures will mount in both the U.S. and » throughout the world in 
support of equality of opportunity and' quality-^ of life. 

30. The U.S. faces a period of conflicting socLal desires, lower 
expectation and economic domination by those who. control mass wealth. 

31. There is today at all levels of government — national,, state and 
local — an imbalance between wKat the people- expect of government and ^h«t tJie 
people can and will pay for the demanded serviced. 

32. For the Developing Countries as well as America7*inf latioh adds to 
thes burden of the poor and; in6reases the percentage of people who live in 
poverty. This process will breed discontent and lead to political turmoil 
and violence. * * . , 

33. Water is Likely to be Americans m^ijor probleip for domestic, industrial 
and agricultural use. Water *can be expected to create majar environmental 

and political^ tensions* 

^^^.^-34. Given the trend of .continuous population mobility, there will be 
a continuous weakening of - community identification yith neighbb]:s, problems 
and issues of the area of residence. * ^ - ^ 

35. The U.S. farm population wilL level off at about 3 to 4 million but 
with increased stratification. 



1 and 2 .percent of the U.S. 



Commercial fanners will be between 1 and 2 .perc 
poptilation. The' commercial farmer will be without a power base and will b'e a 
uni<5ue social phenomenon. ^ ^ \ n , 

.36. The trend in America is toward conservatism, especially among the 
laboring class. fH ' 

37. The world's population-f ood-energy crisis brings to t"he foj^giJfcnt 
the present; low state of humanistic values in the U.S.-^ ^ 
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38. The^tJ.S, is no different from the Developing Countries when it 
comes to 'those who control massive wealth perpetuating class struggle. 



/39. The U.S^^'is presently creating a class of people who control maj 
wealth, made possible by windfall profits and tax loopholes. • 

• 40. Institutions throughout the U.S. are not adequately involving 
^ people in formulating i^blicies for sharing food with the world's needy and 

for- the world's resources to, be more equitably shared with the world community. 

41. On a worldwide basis, we talk for improving quality- of life; but 
nations are committing more and more of their budgets for arms* The nations - 
that are massing great profits from sale of resources are now, investing their 
new w^Hth^ in arms and will increasingly exert control over the world.- ^ 

42. Out of frustration about such isgu^s as tHe growing population, how 
to feed the world and the by-massed people, the American- people are concluding^ 
they can do nothing, and therefore, are accepting the world's illp ^with an 
attitude of indifference. 

43. America and ■ the -world lack great leaders essential to inspire us to 
greatness. . 

44. .The U.S. is now in a post-industrial era, \^th about 1/3 of the 
people employed in manufacturing industries* • ^ 

, We are rapidly becoming a service-oriented society, A service- 
oriented society means more,, not less government. Within a service-oriented 
society, there will be more and more confrontation -between special interest 
groups, such as gccurred between the labor unions and agriculture over the 
* sale of'^heat to Russia. ^ ^ ' ' ' 

45. On a worldwide basis, wb can expect deepened teiision between the. 
have and have^ot nations. ^ » 

46. For the U.S. trf> be effective- in foreign affairs, it is essential 
that the American people have a sense of participating, turaugh their elected . 
representatives, > in formulating^ U.S . foreign pp-licy. Of equal importance 
will be fot the Ameriican people to understand^ the, rationale b.ack of the 
^foreign poficies of the. foreign^ governments. * 

4 

i 47. If the world community is to succeed in providing the conditions 

to improve the quality of life* for- all. the •p6ople,'*'V:he U*S. should join in 
changing priorities from expenditures for arms ^to expenditures to eradicate 
poverty. World^ pQverty must he*accepted as a*social« disea^^e , ^nd its 
eradication must fee tackled in much, the same way. the world community joined 
In wiping out smallpox. ' ^ * . . - * 



CONTRIBim&NS OF AGRICULTURAL, BUSINESS AND. INDUSTRIES TO STATE, • 
NATIONAL, AND WORLD ECONCMIES 

Harold Halcrow . , * ^ 
^ • Department of Economics 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign ^ , ' ' * 

For optimum development of the IJ^S. econbmy, the new directions * ' 
in education must m^oxV. toVard greater rural-urban interactiori and. under- 
standing. This involves a mor^e complete grasp -of the interdependence lamong 
the sectors of Agriculture, and between agriculture and other industry. The 
taark Is to mor^completely understand how local and state issues integrate 
with growth and prosperity ^in our nation and the world. r 

The strength and growth of agriculture -and food pyniuction since 
the early 1920' s, have been built on the advances in ^^ienc^, organization, - ^ 
and managerfkit, strongly Supported by a xiynamic growth in agricultural busi- 
ness; and industry. The land base has* expanded scarcely at -all, and the number 
of people required to manage and labo^^^'our farms and ranches has declined. 
In a real sense, -it is the growth in agricultural business and industry that .* 
h4s put scientific discoveries inft9 pse," expediting advances in prpductivity 

on the farm and in our entire food syst^. The agribusiness tirms that serve 

» 

fanners and ranchers have transformed new tecHftaluglcal developments such as 
improved seeds, fertili^rs, and pesticides*, into pra9tical* production inputs, 
thus making them w1d,ely available. These inputs have ii\creased labor ef f i- . 
ciency steadily^ To und«stand the bisis for growth and prospei;J.t'y in, agri- 
cultural^ business and**indti«f!^ is ta grasp a Mjor'^art. of the sign^icant 
development potentj^l of our sociiaty. . , «• ^ 

Agricultural bjisiness and industry has made 'essentially three contifi»- 
butions to the'U.S. economyt First, ^total output of two and one-half times 
since the early 1920's ^drresponds*with the s^ultaneous development of agri- 
cultural cpoperatives and private business in t'he agricultural service Indus- 



tries and in t^je processing and marketing of farm products. Second, ^ 

ft ' 

agricultural business and" industry has contributed to the ch^ge in economic 
structure of our society. Resources Have been saved and transferred for produc- 
tivity outside of agriculture. At the same time, both fapn and nonfaml firms 
have declined in number »ahd increased in size. Althoughliaot ' all the societal 
effects of this change have been desired or are delsirable, on balance a* much 



more efficient system has been developed that Ss seprfn^ the nation much^etter - 
than' it did ip the past. Third, the growth in agricultural business ahd^ ^ 
industry has contributed greatly to a kigh level of living feased on an abundanC.e 
of food, to more than $20 billion of commercial exports from agriculture, and* 
to a potential for substantial Tood aid to developing^ountries'^in Asia, Africa, 



and South America. ' ^ • ^ ♦ 
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In the future ways must be found for agricultural business and industry 

to operate most efficiently and still save essential minerals and other resourfces. 

Although the total energy used by the entire farm-food 'system has been estimated 

to" be only '13 to 14 percent of all energy used in America, total^ood-sysfem 

eptergy has been increasing. Certain parts of ^he systemr-espeGNially farming, ^ 

food processing, f^lgeration, and cooking — ai^e highly dependent on petroleum 

and natural gas, whick are expected to t|>e most critical in supply. IntreaSe in 

.farm output ai^d the. food supply i^ closely coxtelated *^ith the entire growth of • 

the agricultural business and industry -complex. To get growth in this systeni 

while 'still conserving essential basic resources will be extremely difficult. . 
• * -if ^ ' 

More attention Auat be paid to_ the type^ of balance .wanted between rural . 

and urban society in^tetjps of the economy,, the concentrat^pn of population in 

the cities, and the support for rural-commjinity development. In^ terms or our 

gross national product, allocations for rural development haye been scarcely 

measurable, except for support of agricultural credit, services, rural elefctiri- 

fication, and special area programs such as TVA. . 

k broader and deeper understanding is needed^o ft he. relationship of the 



United States' to wbrl4 edonpmles. Sufh an understanding can avoid Wastfefial 
efforts such as we have made ina past or can Tead* the nation Intogldore 
helpful and productive erideavor^* Food 4ef Icits or the developdUife nations > 

, -^^ \ : ^ .'^ ^ . i ' . 

will; Increase in^tfhe future.^ HowVil^l: the' iftiite^ States Respond %n terms 
of national policy-? Answers to such questions , will determine what contri^ 
butipns agriculturarr bus^ll^s and industry, will make to our^elfare in .the , 
future, how it. will be made, and, who will benefit. Finding the ^^swers is 
one fo thfe challenges for our educational. system in tl^ yekrs a^pid. . * 



Tfcen4s, Issues and New -Directions ia- American Education 
• - ^ . . .J 

^ ' Italph w/'xytsr' ' * ' * • 
'Science Research Associates * ^ , ' 

Chicago, Illinois 
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1.1 Stable J)opulat|^/f 

^Y.Z Stable economy without marked 'increased support for e<|uca»tion.^ 

•1.3 Initial erosion of , the educational experiences provided outside 
of school, followed by efforts to rebuild the total educational 
system^ r ' ^ • •V^ \ v , 

1.4 Cpntinued-.increase in employmtot in -the service sector 'with 
reduCytions ,in th$ materia] 



\\ product^m septor. 
5h level or unemployment i'n 



1.5 Coiitinuing^ relaflflStely high level of unemployment i'n the 
, private sel^tor. ^ 

1.6 Increase in numbers involved in continuing education. 

1.7 . Continuing concern for tlie education of the "disadvantaged,." 
' ' f^r education for career and occupaTtional^ development , for 

'"character education,*^* for effective transition* of ybukh'into ^ 
• constructive* adult roles. * * " . * ' " . 

l^ues - \ ' n " 1 • ' • 



2.1 Level of financing for public school^ and colleges. ' ^ 

^ 2:2 Ways of rebuild^g. the "comprfehehsive education^^ystem." 

^ 2.3 Developing new pattefnrf of education fqt adultaVhile quality 
% .is.maintained. ' ' ' ^ 

^ 2.4 /Wiether to establish special schools*'for the gifted and the 
disadvantaged* - ^ • ^* ^ . 

2.5 Role, of schools anrfcolleges in occupational education. . 

* 

2.^6 'Responsibility of the non-school, commhnity^ agdncies ahd . 
institutions fpr'the education iBTt*; children an^ .:^ou!tir.^ 

New Directions ' , ' . 
^ 

*3.1 Coitouiiity and metropolitan councils lEo^: educational planning 
and^^'gover nance. ; , , .^ % . ' 

3.2 Hon-^traditional programs of continuing ejJucation*- 



. * 



■i 



t 



... . . V , . • , 

3.3 "Special task forces In schools and colleges to att^tk ' - 
•critical problems. * ' ^ 

3.4 J)6veI5pment of patterns £or sfiating financial airport. ' • 
,3'f5. Manag^ent by objectives applied to educational inrograiis. 
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^RESPQNSIBILI'^IES OF LISTENING PANEL 



The Listening Banel was aslced .t6 carry out two tasks 
these task's were toi * . ' 
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1. Identify future Id^Vfelopments and directions in the. ^ 
• ; fields o.^ educat^ion, 'agriculture, psychology, busi- 

nes'^, sociol6gyj moral;ify, and: economics -th^t wiXl 
affect agri9ult4re and agribu^nes^ education in 
lawa in t^e, next^ one' or two decades; More speci- 
. ficall^, ttie panjelists should describe those aspects' 
of ,e*ach an^icip^tfed development that bear^tnost sig- 
nificantly ou agriculture and agribusiness education. 

^ ■ . 

2. .Develop a. list oY implications for, changes in agri- 

culture and .agribilsinesiS^ education progran^s .bashed 
. upon future developments and directions as described 
in the disciplines', above. «. . . 



% ^TJTURE , DEVELOPMENTS AND DiRECJtONS * • 

Identified' by ^ - • a 

4 ' The Listening Panel* /> , , ' 

. • Project 2000 FbRUM'. ^ * 

In order to make ^ more Veadily analyzed list, of^future developments 



and directions, the pjj^^ct staff div^ed this repqrtTTJr' the listening 
panel into sevfenarea^T^Xhege areas wteV on-farm iagri'cultural develop-' 
tnents and directions; of f-farmygriculturaa developments and directions; 
educational developments and dlrfection^ cocio^ogic^al developments and ^ 
dfrectiohs; -ecpnomic ,4^velopmenks and diyectiohs; ecological developments 
^^nd* direct iqns; and »po|J.itical di^e^opin^nts Jand directions. 

j;^^ No attempt was made/tcf ranlvtTrder 'these* dev^l6pments and' directions 
^dn term^ of their relative importance. ' ^ / • . . * ' 

I. On^Farm Agricultural Developmentsr and D^ectipns 

'u.- ^ ■• • - . 

1. Farming will continue to become a md^e cqttiplex business. 

^ 2. The. number and political power base of c<5mmercia^ farmers will > 
A^decrease. ' * ' ^ - 

3.' ' The'number* of family fan% corporations Will' continue to grow. ^ 



4. There is a- continuing yield re.volution in the prpductlon of 
cro^Js ^nd livestock. . , * 



II.. Off-Farm Agricultural Developments $ihd directions • • ' . 

^ 1. There will be a continuing rapitl. axplosl^ of* agricultural • ' 
^ ■ , pechnical knowledge. ' • ' . ^ 

2v* There will be fewer and larger agricultural marketing and supply | 
^^^tvxte organizations. ' | . - . * . , 

^ ' ,3.-* There vill be an increasing number of people '^oitfg into agnLcul- , 
^ ^ turally^ related ^ccupation^ who do. oiit hiave agriculturM^^ck- 

. 'grounds; ^ ' ' ; . * ; * , V I 

^11.. Educational Developments and Directions • ' \ ^ 

\^ 1. There will 'be continued concern of education for the disadvaivtaged. 

. 2.^ There will be oontinued" concern ^f ediicaticJn f or^ career#and ipc- 
^cupational development. * ^ ^ - ' . ^ ** 
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'•3. There will t)e :continued concern of education for character 

development.^ ^ - J ^ 

4. They^e.will be' continued concern of education for effective, 
transition of- youth inter adult' rolesn • 

5*. The. manag'ement by objectives ai)proach will be increa'singly used 
V in .conducting educational progtams. 

6^ Community, area, and metropolitan couucils'^^^ducational 
planning and govemaace A/ill become increasingly import^t. 

7. LeveliS of financing public^ schools w\ll continue to be pressured. 

8. ' Uoi^e dec islpn malcing' skills wiai be taught in schools. 

9. p^e cpst-beriefit ratio^ in- career selection may undergo substantial 
^ 9^ange. • . ' ^ 

^will be a major change in vocational guidance. 

placement and seleotionN^^^l^conjtinue 




There will be more competition between agricultural educatiori-^d 
other vocational education programs. 

Du^' to future decreases in hign^ichool enrollments in ^he United , 
States, the^re will be consolidation of schools and/or school clos- 
ings. ' w ^ . ' * 
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15. 



f Safety education will* become a more important pax;t of school cur- 
'rieula. . ^ V • . ' 



Modi>lar scheduling with Semester and/or quarter courses will con- 
tine to grow >at the higlr school level. 
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IV. . Soci<^ogical Developments and Directions %^ \ 

# 1. pressure grou^sn v'^ * < 

• » ^ , 

A. , Consumer influenpes^ Kill c^tinue to increase, and consumer 

•pfessui;es , will* cohtinua.. for cheap food arH^ fiber.* 

^ ^ ^ B.. There will be an incrfeas^ing inflifence of the masfs media upon 

♦ agriculture. . ^( " X ' 

^ -^C. Special interest: grpups will havd 'increasing influence^on. 
governmental f^dlicy, cjecisions, and* actions^ 

Agriculture will become increasingly involved with other 

* . sdSEftal grqups (e.g. m^orities, or^anifed^ labor , etc.)'. ^ 

—2. Women will *^rve a more active rple*, both in numbers and' in status. 

* 5. * ^fly retir*epient will continue to result in wasted- human resources. 

4.*, Th^ .pren^ toward concentration of population in urban ^nd -suburban 

♦ * ' ar^^ will 'continue. . • v 
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. 5. The United States will becgme a less production and more service 
oriented society. 

6. A shorter work Week, especially for ^the blu^ collar worker, will\ 
continue- ? ^ . * - 

7. ^ Society will change as a result of energy fvailability and use. 

8. There will be more accrediting*, certifying, and licensing in all 
phases of agriculture and society. % 

There will be cpntinued efforts to solve problems t)y organization 
and^reorganizatlonr. , » . . 



9 
10 



There will be a continual eme'rging of ^mclass structure in the 
United States. ''~ 



Economic Developments and Directions 

' 1. Continuing inflation, is causing more hunger and more malnutrition 

than lack of food per se. • 

2. The 'rate o^ inflation will decrease and stabilise dring the next' 
M 10-15 years assuming that the^United States does vtot become .in- 
volved in any major conflicts.. . ' « . \ 

3. The unemployment rate will decline to not less than 5% in two to 
three years, 4ad it will probably stabilize at 5^ unless people 
'and jobs can be brought together more efficiently. 

f 4. ' The interSependence of U, S. industrialization will cpntinue to 
. ^ ' grow. ' . 

5. The United States population and economy stabilize without 

^ marked increase in support for education. 

' , 6. -World trac^will contfinue to ^expand in agricultulral jJroducts. 

.7; New oocugatibiTs or. new forms, of existing occupations will continue 
to^ emerge. " ^ 

VI. Ecologi-cal Developments >anxi Dit»ections ^ ^ • 

1, Energy ,and raw materials will b^ome less easily availablei 

2. The U. S. is moving from a consuming to a recycling society. • 
•'3. Water will increasingly become a major* resource, problem. * 




Politic^il Developments and Direction? 

!• Special interest groups will have l^icreasing influence oii the 
government. *• . . 

2^ T*here wil!^ hi greater go>^emmental regulation of agriculture. 

' ✓ * • — * ' 

World-wide deepened tensions betweien "have" and "have ndt" 

peoples will continue. \ - - 

4. Political pressure's will continue for cheap food and fiber. 

^. There will be sjiifts in governance to more decentralized foras 
( e.g. federal to state, state to county).' 
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V » 

IMPLICATIONS OF FUTURE . DEVELOi'MENTS AND^^^CTIONS 
" Listening Panel Rieport 



Project 2000 Forum 



Based on the jreceeding lists of future developments and direc- 
tions, K^e following 4lfplications were identified. 

/ 

I. implications for Progj^ Restructuring': * 

1.^ Programs must b.e based upon local coniaunity ' needs , 

^^i^ There must be instructional emphasis is locating and using 
available inf orThatsLon- resources, 

3. Those engaged in agriculture will have to be more aware of the 
various Interest groups in society. ^ ^ 

4. Students must be exposed to the belief s .and concerns of the vari- 
ous segments of society which have a bearing on the in which 
food is produced. ^ 

5. Public Supported education will be expected to do more and more, 
put will not receive more money. 

Schools should provide more emphasis on moral, • social, and 
economic values. , . 

7. There is a greater need for p6st-secondary and continuing education 
in agriculture, ' . * 

Agriculture and agribusiness ' education must serve both |^al aricf 
urban populations. ^ 

9. Inteii^ve instruction- must be provided to meet the special need§ 
of commercial farmers. 

' '• • 

10. There needs to be greater emphasis in instruction in areas of 
agricultural services. ' . • 

11. *valuati6n of the program must be made in terms of realistic 
S^iort and long term goalSs)|^ 

12. ESutafional experiences must be, provided in agriculturally related 
avocational and recreational activities; ^ 

13; At' least part of, the program in agriculture and agribusiness e0lt- 
cation must prepare and fit into non-formal* delivery systems, j 

14. Year-round educational oppor^tunities myst be expanded. 

15. There will be. increased emphasis on multiple man. departments' of 
agriculture and agribusiness education. 

16. There is a need to further restructure the agricfultural compre-y 
hensive educational system. ^ , ^ ' 
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II. Implications for Curriculum: * * ' ' 

• Subject Matter Contenjt: , ^ 

1. There heeds to be increasing instructional emphasis upon entry- 
exit problems, organizational agreements, use of credit, nj^r- ^ 
keting, zoning, computers, record keeping, and the decision, 
making process. 

2. There needs to be increasing, instructional emphafeis upon con- 
sumer demands and other forces that affect farm operation^ such 
as prices, controls, legislation, taxes, imports, and exports. 

3. There needs to be increasing instructional emphasis upon basic 
reading^^writing, and speaking skills, and tfie ability to dis^ 
cerh th£ difference between fact and fiction. .Students must 
leCarn to deal«\|^th the mass media,- and learn how to use it." 

4. Instruction should be provided in genetics, livestock nutrition, , 
crop nutrition, disease and pest control, management practices, 
ancf physiology. . 

5. 'Better input management ( e.g. machinery^ -fuel, fertilizer /^tc.) 

teaching will" be needed for youth and especially for adult ana 
ypung farmers. 

6. More instruction and -Emphasis on preventative maintenancej' 
machinery y±ll be needed. ^ 

7. Governmental ^gulations must be explained to students, as veil 
as the effects which those regulations have on the farm business 

•decison making practices. ' | ^ 

8. There needs to be greater emphasis on* resource cpnservatioti and 
environmental control. ' ^ 

9V More opportunity 'must be provided for* leadership development and 
cooperative group activitie^^ 

JJnderfi^ndl^jL and 'Appreciation Development: 

l.\ The curriculum should includ^: • ( 

H (a) Understanding of tr^ds, problems j and issues world 

food product iort and distribution. 

(b) Dispelling the irdea that the U. S. farmer can feed the. 
world. 

(c) Consideration of possibilities of sharing our resources 
to help developing countries help themselves. 

^. Stpdents will need to realize the impact of the technology, that they 

us^,* not only oa int:rea$>yd production efficiency, but . on all other 
>• avenues? of society. 
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3. Students need to ^be taught better methods of job" selection so that^ 
they t^ill select jo^s 'which are. satisfyij^ig to them, • 

4. Students must be made acquinted Wtth the different forms o£^^ 
energy available. # > . 

5. Agriculture and agribusiness education ^must place grea.ter em- 
phasls on the interd^endence of agriculture and otjg^er phases 
of th"e U; S. and World economies'. 

6. Students must be taught to c(ftipare the relative .benefit of col- 
lege .training in agriculture versus the opportunity^ to enter 
farming or agribiisiness directly, utilizing vocational agricul- 
ture and other recurrent education programs. 

7. Agriculture and agribusiness educ^tiotl should remain cognizant 
of changes in energy cost and supply* 

8. Agriculture and agribusiness education should consider thesinpjat 
' output ratio in agriculture production. 




III. Implications Vor Teaching Approachjas - ^ 

IJ Agriculture and agribusiness education shoitd have a j^rirxiples 
and practices oriented curriculum (for'manylstudentd there should- 
be increased eiaph^sis upon biology and chemistrj]^, 

t ^ i. ' V . ^ 

2. A more 'humanistic af^proach may be needed. 

3. Agriculture and agribusiness education should make more effective 
tise\9f resource persons, especially retirees with special quali- 

^ fica^ions, 

♦ - » * ' 

4. Agriculture and agribusiness education should expand occupational 

experience programs. * 
♦ • \ ' . 

5. Agriculture^ and agribusiness education will continue to utilize ^ 

the following kinds of skills and techniques: expioration s>t 
' ' agriculture, related career options, -problem-»solving, goal ret- 

ting, the Audy of alteftiativee ^in resource manageiaent, judging . 
contests and other FFA^-aptiyitie^. 



6. j More guidance respojMibilities will be given to individual agri- 
cultural teachers.* * . # , 
• • • 



i • • • ^ ^ 

in their 



Note: These iMlicatious were placed in their respective! ||ategories 

by the f|oject staff. " * I 1 

' * / . SO ^ ^ 



